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Producing 96,000 Cut. Daily 


r ‘HAT arithmetic problem had 
Junior stumped. But a little timely 
help from Dad and his troubles are over. 


Maybe from time to time a baking 
problem arises that you need help in 
solving. If so, International Milling 
Company’s bakery technicians are 
waiting to go to work for you. 

In our big Minneapolis laboratory we 
have a miniature bake shop that is a 


perfect replica of a commercial bakery. 
Here we are continually at work on 
projects that will help you bake better 
bread. And our scientists and techni- 
cians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ready at any time to help you with any 
special problem you may have. 

This is a part of International Milling 
Company service designed to assure 
you“the best loaf in your market.” 
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Which Donuts do your 
customers prefer? 



















THERE’S A PILLSBURY MIX FOR EVERY TYPE OF DONUT 
Donut tastes differ in different localities. Some folks prefer their 
cake donuts crusty, dark and firm, others like them lighter 
and fluffier. But, everywhere they want donuts. 
Many want cake donuts—many want raised—others enjoy both. 
To make the most of National Donut Month, you’ll want to tempt 
your customers with the type of donut they like best. No matter what type that 
may be, there’s a Pillsbury Donut Mix that will meet your needs to 
perfection. The Pillsbury line includes both cake donut and raised donut 
mixes. Each mix is made from a successful bakery formula using fine, tested 
ingredients. Constant checking keeps quality and performance on the beam. 
Cash in on Donut Month! Your jobber or your Pillsbury man will 










. : : . é » ee 
gladly help you determine which Pillsbury Donut Mixes will serve you best. °° g009eee,2 
PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota es ce 
ee ren ee 
) é ° Wy Sa. ee 
illsburys Vonut Mixes =: ey: =: 
e® Pillsbury's Swe: 
@® Dotted Circle “Me 
ee" Symbol of — “*zseeeee % 
FOR CAKE DONUTS: Doh Lux —Gold-N-Doh—Qualitex —Hand-Kut Ce ——Reli-bility ’ 
FOR RAISED DONUTS: Po-Ta-Doh—Lite Doh “oe 


- « « « OCTOBER is National Donut Month 
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THOROBREAD 


HERE is a very simple creed which guides the 

production of THORO-BREAD .. . just the skill- 
ful, efficient milling of the finest wheats. We put 
behind that creed our whole effort in selecting the 
choice wheats and paying a premium for them, in 
constantly improving our milling and laboratory fa- 
cilities to keep them at top efficiency. The result is a 
flour of superb quality, justifying its title of “The 
Perfect Flour.” 


A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000"Bus. 
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lr you have had trouble maintaining your family 





flour sales volume in these days of stronger com- 


petition, try TOWN CRIER. This famous brand 
will prove a tonic, for TOWN CRIER has the 
extra quality that makes it a market leader for the 
flour distributor. There is a reason for this. We 
are very particular about how TOWN CRIER is 
made. For instance, much of the wheat crop fails 
to meet our high specifications, so we pay a pre- 
mium to make sure of the kind of wheat we want. 


TOWN CRIER costs a little more, of course, but 
even as fine a flour as TOWN CRIER is relative- 


ly inexpensive today. 








FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 
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For Family Size 


Your brand can be shown rich and colorful on B v MI S 


the sparkling white surface of Deltaseal Bags. 


Deltaseal Bags and the Deltaseal Packaging ED 
System permit major operating economies in ) ee 


your mill. Your Bemis representative will give BEMIS BRO. BAG CO 
you all the details. i ee 


Charlottes Chicago» levelai d+ Des ver* Detroi 
of. *« *« “ East Pepperell * Houston * Jacksonville. Fla 
Indianapolis* Kansas City*Los Anyeles*Mobile 
» Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis * Norfolk 
Deltaseal Bags have the handy pouring spout New Orleans * New York City * Oklahoma City 
“ ‘ > Omaha» Orlando» Peoria* Phoenix: Pittsburg}! 
and are available in sizes from 2 lbs. to 25 lbs. Ss. Matens, Ose. * Mt. Louis: * Sekt Leke City 
Salina * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita 
Wilmington, Calif 
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Loyal Lo Quality ws 


Brand loyalty can only be built with the finest quality. That so many buyers are loyal to 
KELLY’S FAMOUS, year in and year out, is proof positive that KELLY’S FAMOUS is loyal 
to the principle of top quality first. That’s the only kind of basis on which a flour distributor 
can build a permanent business. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 

















| the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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A Clean Mill Assures 


SYoljTike lava ageye aks 


HEAVY DUTY VACUUM CLEANING EQUIPMENT IS 
















Specially designed nozzles reach 


into machine openings and other 





locations not ordinarily accessible 
in broom and brush cleaning, there- 
by eliminating hidden insect 
breeding grounds. 


Cleaning by stationary central vac- 
uum differs radically and is far 
superior to old fashioned methods 
still generally in use in most mills. 
The vacuum nozzle, plus powerful 
suction, removes all dirt and dust’ 


instead of spreading it to other 


ai i 








surfaces. — ees 


Heavy Duty Vacuum in Action 


At Valiers the Floors, Walls, Ceilings and 
Machinery are kept Scrupulously Clean 






USE VALIER’S FLOUR WITH CONFIDENCE 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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‘The fine baking qualities of ISMERTA 
a tenes Ge, Meee and other I-H flours have been {proved 
by the experience of many hundreds of 
os Topeka, Kansas users. Only the finest wheats are select- 
apacity 7,500 Cwts. Daily , , 
ed and the skill and experience of expert 
millers make the most of this superior 
foundation. You can put your trust in 
I-H quality. 


Sales and Executive Offices 


Mill and Terminal Grain Stor- 
age Capacity 1,500,000 Bu. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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COARSE GRAIN SHIPMENTS LAG 
IN JULY-SEPTEMBER QUARTER 


USDA Reveals 4,282,000 Long Tons of Wheat, Flour Ex- 
ported in Three Months; 18 Million Tons of All 
Grains Expected to Move in Crop Year 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — An overall 18- 
million-ton export program of all 
grains and flour for the current crop 
year is forecast by a leading govern- 
ment official following a study of 
conditions in western Europe. This 
foreseeable goal would probably con- 
sist of approximately 500 million 
bushels of wheat and flour and about 
225 million bushels of corn and other 
coarse grains, the source estimated. 


Attainment of this estimate is seen 
probable in other government circles 
based on the availability of U.S. sup- 
plies and the rate of export which 
was reported last week by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for the 
first quarter of the present wheat 
crop year. This report disclosed the 
export of 4,789,000 long tons or 182,- 
443,000 bu. during the period of July- 
September, 1948. This rate if pro- 
jected on an annual basis would ex- 
ceed 19 million tons, but it is unlike- 
ly to be maintained throughout the 
year. 

Wheat and flour exports in the first 
quarter were 4,282,000 long tons or 
159,847,000 bushels, approximately 
10% greater than in the same period 
of 1947, 

Coarse grain exports in the July- 
September period of 1948 were less 
than half those of the same period 
of 1947 as follows: 1948—22,596,000 
bu.; 1947—50,290,000 bu. 


Emphasis on Coarse Grains 


For the period immediately ahead 
emphasis will be given to the coarse 
grains, particularly corn, while wheat 
and flour exports are expected to de- 
cline. On the basis of the forecasts 
made by government officials the fu- 
ture quarterly exports would provide 
for the export movement of approxi- 
mately 220 million bushels of corn 
and other coarse grains in October- 
June, 1949, and nearly 340 million 
bushels of wheat and flour in the 
same time. 

A prominent ECA official is in vir- 
tual agreement with the USDA au- 
thority’s estimate, but he believes 
the total export program will consist 
of a greater quantity of coarse grains 
than the USDA official expects. In 
the first place, the ECA official sees 
foreign need as emphatically coarse 
grains and feed supplies henceforth, 
although he admits that the wheat 
and flour programs will amount to at 
least 480 million bushels in terms of 
wheat. 

Of consequence in appraising these 
estimates it is notable that they do 
not take into consideration demand 
from China, where an initial alloca- 
tion for October-December shipment 
against a January-March program 
has already been announced. Exports 
to China will depend in large meas- 
ure on the China phase of the foreign 
aid program appropriation authoriz- 


ation which will require immediate 
attention by the 81st Congress. Ap- 
propriations for China aid are only 
authorized through March 31, 1949, 
under the present foreign aid act. 
The USDA official who forecast the 
18-million-ton export program bases 
his estimate on the evident need in 
western Europe and the probability 
that these nations will eventually 
find the dollar resources to buy food 
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Wheat, Flour Exports 10% Over 1947 





and feed grains in excess of the bas- 
ic monetary programs for these com- 
modities as now planned by ECA. He 
cited the firm intention of western 
Europe to rebuild its livestock popu- 
lation which, if carried out, will mean 
that food and feed grains will con- 
tinue to get top priority rating in 
their disbursements of ECA or earned 
dollars. 


Agrees With ECA Official 


In this analysis this official finds 
himself in concurrence with D. A. 
FitzGerald, ECA food supply chief, 
who recently told a farm group that 
immediate emphasis will be on feed 
grains but that wheat exports can be 
safely estimated at a minimum of 
475 million bushels with the prob- 
ability that they will reach 500 mil- 
lion bushels to ail areas from the U.S. 

(Continued on page 45) 





CCC Raises Kansas City Bid 
When Purchases Fall Behind 


KANSAS CITY—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. advanced bids on wheat at 
Kansas City Oct. 19 because higher 
cash premiums were causing CCC 
wheat takings to lag considerably. 
Only 845,000 bu. were acquired at 
Kansas City Oct. 15-18, compared 
with 2,020,000 bu. the previous week. 
During the period ordinary premiums 
of No. 1 dark hard wheat had risen 
2¢ bu. 

On Oct. 19 the CCC announced of- 
fers of No. 1 wheat would be accept- 
ed on delivery of warehouse receipts 
by Dec. 31 at 20¢ over a maximum 
Kansas City December future of 
$2.17%. Previous bids were based 
month-by-month and the new system 


represents %¢ advance over old Oc- 
tober bids and %¢ higher basis on 
November. December remains un- 
changed, while delivery of January 
warehouse receipts is unchanged at 
20%¢ over the December future. 

A scale of discounts for lower 
grades was announced by the CCC 
as follows: 1¢ bu. discount for No. 2 
wheat, 2¢ for No. 3 wheat of 6% or 
less damage and 3¢ bu. discount for 
No. 3 wheat of more than 6% dam- 
age. The agency explains that dis- 
counts are allowable for No. 3 wheat 
only when loaded cars are being ne- 
gotiated, but that the discount for 
No. 2 may be used in dealing with 
warehouse receipts at present. 


Brazil Establishes 
Two Categories 
for Flour Imports 


MINNEAPOLIS—Some changes in 
Brazilian flour import requirements 
were described in a message-received 
Oct. 18 by the local office of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce from the 
American embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
The message: 

“Foreign Trade Consultive Com- 
mittee issued notice No. 2 on Oct. 6 
advising trade circles that because of 
domestic distribution peculiarities, 
import licenses for wheat flour des- 
tined to northern Brazil states of Rio 
Grande de Norte, Cera, Piauhy, Ma- 
ranhao, Para and Amazonas will be 
classified as Category A and those 
destined to all other places where 
supplies from domestic mills are 
available as Category C. Seventy-five 
per cent available exchange allotted 
Category A; 5% allotted Category 
C. Import licenses involving A and C 
categories do not carry notation re- 
quiring U.S. license validated prior 
Aug. 4.” 

Exporting mills say the establish- 
ment of the new categories in Brazil 
clears up some points in the Brazilian 
situation, but does not open up the 
barriers of ceiling and license limita- 
tions for the large consuming areas 
of Brazil such as Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Bahia and Pernambuco. 

Under present Brazilian ceiling lim- 
itations of $7.50 sack, delivered, 
spring wheat flour is out of line by 
about a dollar a sack, 





CCC Wheat Parchases Curtailed 
by Unrealistic Buying Policies 


WASHINGTON — Purchases of 
wheat by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. during the period from noon 
Oct. 8 through Oct. 15 amounted to 
only 3,469,717 bu., which is less than 
the recent run of weekly takings. 
The decline in CCC wheat purchases, 
according to trade observers, results 
from unrealistic price practices of 
the government agency. At the cur- 
rent market levels, the CCC bid for 
wheat on the basis of Kansas City 
prices is too low and the milling 
trade is reported to be taking 75% 
of the offerings in that market. 

One trade observer calls atten- 
tion to the recent comments of 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, that the grain trade is 
buying wheat at depressed prices 
to hold for speculative gains later. 
However, the present price policy 
at the USDA contradicts this asser- 
tion by the USDA chief. 

The government currently is buy- 
ing wheat on the basis of 19%4¢ over 
the December future at Kansas City 
for October delivery, in store at the 
Gulf, with a %¢ advance for each 
month. This advance does not pro- 
vide the carrying charge for the 


period of time involved. Another fac- 
tor in the CCC buying policy is that 
the foregoing only applies to. Decem- 
ber wheat with a top of $2.17%. 
The CCC buying stops when the 
$2.17% price level is reached. Since 
the present CCC wheat price policy 
was adopted, premiums have ad- 
vanced between 244¢ and 5¢ at Kan- 
sas City. With mills taking the ma- 
jor part of wheat offered, it is ap- 
parent that the private trade, which 
has been the object of administra- 
tion criticism, is providing the farm 
producer a better market for wheat 
than the government. 

This condition is even more ex- 
aggerated in Minneapolis where the 
premium over futures has showed a 
greater increase than in the Kan- 
sas City market. 

There may be some excuse for the 
government buying policy, since it 
is asserted that CCC has obtained 
virtually all its requirements for the 
current quarter. However, only re- 
cently has it been able to break out 
allocations of wheat for China against 
the new allocations which, if re- 
leased earlier, would have permitted 
the USDA to buy additional wheat 
and support the market. The ad- 


ministration claim that it is unable 
to give the farm producer the sup- 
port price is contradicted by a buying 
policy which is not geared to market 
conditions and is defeated by an in- 
ternal quarrel between government 
agencies which prevents a change in 
procurement policy. 

Official text of the USDA weekly 
procurement statement follows: 

The Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought 3,469,717 bu. wheat, 7,100 bu. 
barley, 775,000 bu. grain sorghums 
and 250,000 bu. oats during the pe- 
riod from noon of Oct. 8 through 
Oct. 15. Flour purchases last week 
totaled 257,400 sacks (560,734 wheat 
equivalent). 

The wheat purchases last week con- 
sisted of 940,000 bu. through Kansas 
City, 1,115,000 bu. through Minne- 
apolis, 1,191,021 through Chicago, and 
223,696 through Portland. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, total: 

Wheat 132,652,522 bu., 

Flour 6,923,400 sacks 
bu. wheat equivalent), 

Barley 11,148,517 bu., 

Grain sorghums 9,102,140 bu.,; 

Rye 267,857 bu., 

Oats 2,935,000 bu. 


(15,368,575 
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Storage Problem Up for Review 





DIFFICULTIES IN HANDLING SURPLUS 
GRAIN MADE “POLITICAL FOOTBALL” 


usnnaibisialitd 
Administration Charges That CCC Charter Limitations Prevent 
Agency From Providing Storage Facilities—Increased 
Demand for Bins After Next Year Seen 


WASHINGTON—Grain storage is 
seen as a top priority item on the 
farm program agenda when a new 
Congress assembles next year. 


The magnitude of the problem will 
depend on the level of price supports 
for the major grain crops and the 
carry-overs of crops from the current 
year. 

Currently the problem of storing 
surplus grain has become a political 
football, with the administration 
charging that alleged limitations in 
the permanent Commodity Credit 
Corp. charter prevents that agency 
from providing necessary facilities for 
storage of grain crops, thereby im- 
pairing the utility of the price sup- 
port program. Price support programs 
are designed to permit the farm pro- 
ducer to place his grain in adequate 
storage under nonrecourse loans or 
under purchase agreement option for 
delivery to the government if open 
market prices fail to provide favor- 
able opportunities to sell his produc- 
tion at or above the loan price. 


Original Draft Opposed 


This controversial issue appears to 
have been originally created when 
the grain trade, in opposing the orig- 
inal draft of the CCC charter pro- 
posal, asked that the corporation be 
denied the right to own real property. 
At that time the trade witnesses did 
not urge any limitation on the own- 
ership of temporary storage bins or 
tanks by CCC. It was stated that the 
trade did not consider temporary 
storage facilities as real property. 
The charter as approved by Congress 
specifically states that CCC may ac- 
quire temporary bins to provide or- 
derly marketing processes for the 
grain crops. 

In urging a ban on the ownership 
of real property, trade witnesses were 
asking that definite restrictions be 
placed on CCC so that at some future 
date officers of that agency might 
not undertake to set up grain stor- 
age facilities such as country and 
terminal elevators in direct competi- 
tion with the existing private trade 
facilities. Its request arose after the 
trade had been deprived in major part 
of its export business for approxi- 
mately seven years. 

However, the timing of this request 
for limitations on CCC appears to 
have been untimely, although certain 
grain trade observers at the time of 
the charter hearings recommended 
that the issue should not be raised 
since CCC had never attempted to 
duplicate private commercial storage 
operations. 

After the CCC charter was ap- 
proved with its ban on the ownership 
of real property by the agency, Con- 
gress provided in the Economic Co- 
operation Administration appropria- 
tions act a provision which was to 
have unsuspected but important influ- 
ence on the grain problem. This pro- 
vision forbade the use of ECA funds 
for procurement of bulk commodities 
at higher than the market price pre- 
vailing at the time of purchase. 


Since the market price for wheat 
had fallen below the loan rate, CCC, 
at that time the sole buyer for ex- 
port, was unable to pay the loan price, 
which was higher than the market, 
in using ECA money. The same condi- 
tion will prevail in regard to foreign 
buyers who, after Dec. 1, 1948, may 
obtain their wheat requirements 
through private enterprise channels. 

This unpremeditated coincidence of 
circumstances provided the adminis- 
tration with a campaign charge that 
grain trade interests had conspired 
to wreck the price support program, 
since CCC was unable to make avail- 
able temporary grain storage bins in 
which the farm producer could hold 
his crops under the loan provision 
protection. 

Although the inaccuracy of these 
charges has been exposed, administra- 
tion campaigners continue to accuse 
the grain trade interests on the issue. 

It is now admitted in trade and 
political circles that the disputed 
provision of the new permanent CCC 
charter will probably be reviewed and 
changed to insure that the agency can 
provide storage facilities for grain 
crops. In fact, some quarters say that 
the grain trade focussed attention on 
the matter which otherwise would 
never have received comment. Had 
the issue not been highlighted it is 
said, the administration would have 
been exposed as negligent in its fail- 
ure to anticipate the rising storage 


problem and make provision for it. 
For some time the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has been disposing of 
the temporary storage facilities it 
owned, a condition which casts some 
doubt on its ability to appraise farm 
requirements. 


Increased Demand Seen 


The intensity of demand for addi- 
tional storage facilities will be ag- 
gravated by the price support policy 
after next year. 1949 crop wheat will 
have to be supported at 90% of par- 
ity regardless of what action Con- 
gress might take after January. The 
next corn crop parity support level 
could be reduced if the Congress act- 
ed promptly on the issue in 1949. 

On the basis of anticipated disap- 
pearance, officials believe there will 
be corn crop carry-over Oct. 31, 1949, 
of approximately 500 million bushels. 
Another year of large acreage and 
high yields per acre with average 
growing conditions could reasonably 
produce a corn outturn far in excess 
of domestic requirements, leading to 
a demand for a sealing of the storage 
holding the 1948 corn crop carry-over 
and induce a storage crisis for the 
1949 crop. 

These conditions would be aggra- 
vated if the next corn crop price sup- 
port level were to be held at 90% of 
parity, stimulating the farm producer 
to put aside otherwise prudent judg- 
ment for the incentive of sure profit 
provided in a high level of price sup- 
port. 

An unsuspected influence on the 
level of parity may be found in the 
increases on rail freight rates. While 
this factor may not be felt as severely 
in the marketing of grain crops, it is 
seen as an important influence in oth- 
er commodities and may lead to a de- 
mand for an extension of the cover- 
age of the price support umbrella to 
commodities not now protected and 
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PILLSBURY’S BEST 

MINNEAPOLIS—Officials-of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., are pleased over the 
advertising potential of a romance in 
bloom in Florida. A grocer handling 
the Pillsbury products there has sent 
them a marriage license application 
from the Tampa Tribune: “Robert 
Crandell Pillsbury, 38, to Lilly Fran- 
ces Best.” 

Mr. Pillsbury’s Best. 


for a generally high level of parity 
protection as a broad consequence. 


Results of Increases 


Recent increases in freight rates 
are leading such nonprice-supported 
commodities as apples and citrus 
fruits, to seek price support protec- 
tion. 


Price support appears to be win- 
ning advocates instead of losing them, 
despite the fact that two leading 
farm groups, the potato producers 
and the poultry industry, have rec- 
ommended that price support levels 
for their groups be adjusted radi- 
cally downward. 

Responsible officials of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads doubt 
that the new higher freight rates will 
affect market demand to the extent 
predicted in USDA circles, and say 
that they do not want freight rates 
set at a level which would reduce or 
divert traffic from their lines. 

The over-all shortage of boxcars, 
increased tempo of grain harvesting 
and limited grain storage facilities 
at the country level make extension 
of minimum load requirements neces- 
sary, railroad officials declare. 

These factors all seem to indicate 
that the grain storage problem and 
the possible modification of the CCC 
charter will be influenced by many 
considerations which are apt to be 
obscured by the heat of a political 
campaign. That the issue will arise in 
the next Congress appears certain. 

Since CCC has been disposing of 





CANADIAN MILLERS—This picture of Canadian mem- 
bers of District 8, Association of Operative Millers, who 
attended the fall meeting of the district in Buffalo Sept. 
25, started out with an even dozen millers, all arrayed 
in the proper left to right order for identification. The 
photographer said that so many joined the group before 
the picture was finally taken that his identification sys- 
tem “blew up.” However, among those in the picture are: 


Ont., May 22-26. 


Robert Van Burek, N. L. Gregory, N. Bowman, H. E. 
Guerton, S. Butler, J. A. Schnick, Earl Barkwell, Richard 
Evans, William Weller, C. F. Schulte, Fred E. Hogg, 
E. H. Armstrong, L. G. Rupert, Steven Faber, A. H. Otto, 
Wallace Linton, Percy Packard, Charles Merilees, J. W. 
Chamberlain, and R. W. Bouskill. These men will be 
hosts at the 1949 AOM convention to be held in Toronto, 
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its temporary bins through sales to 
farmers, its comments on the storage 
problem in Marketing and Transpor- 
tation, USDA publication, for Octo- 
ber, 1948, are worth attention as a 
possible indication of policy at that 
agency, observers here say. 

The section on grain storage con- 
cludes as follows: “With larger carry- 
overs expected and average or above- 
average 1949 grain yields, storage 
again will be a major problem. Pro- 
viding adequate storage under the 
government loan and purchase pro- 
grams is now mainly the farmer’s 
problem.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. B. UPDIKE, 76, OMAHA 
GRAIN PIONEER, SUCCUMBS 


OMAHA—Nelson B. Updike, 76, 
Omaha grain pioneer, died in a local 
hospital Oct. 15 after a year’s illness. 
He had entered the hospital for a 
checkup one week before his death. 

Mr. Updike was one of the organ- 
izers of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 
He had started in the grain business 
at Harvard, Neb., in 1896 and moved 
to Omaha in 1900 to organize the 
Updike Grain Co. He was the last 
survivor among the founders in 1904 
of the grain exchange here. He had 
been its president in 1911. 

Born in Pennington, N.J., he moved. 
to Nebraska in 1879. During his life- 
time he had operated a wholesale 
and retail grain business with ter- 
minal elevators at Omaha, Lincoln, 
Neb., and Council Bluffs and Missouri 
Valley, Iowa. At one time he oper- 
ated about 100 country elevators in 
Nebraska and Iowa. He operated a 
flour mill and had extensive farm and 
ranch properties, mostly in Nebraska. 
He sold the last of his country eleva- 
tors in 1943. 

The Updike Grain Corp. was estab- 
lished in 1917. In 1944, it was sold to 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver. 

Mr. Updike also was in the lumber, 
real estate, investment, coal and 
newspaper business, formerly owning 
the Omaha Bee, which was sold to 
William Randolph Hearst in 1928. He 
is survived by a daughter and a son. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. T. EVANS GETS POST 
AT CEREAL BYPRODUCTS 


KANSAS CITY—H. T. Evans, for- 
merly with Midland Feed Mills, Inc., 
was named new manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of Cereal Byproducts 
Co. this week. The appointment was 
brought about by the transfer of G. 
J. O’Keefe, former manager, to the 
Buffalo office of the cereal brokerage 
firm. 

Mr. Evans, a native of Dover, Mo., 
graduated from George Washington 
University, Washington, and worked 
in the grain department of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture nine 
years. From 1942 until 1946 he was 
a purchasing agent for the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps. Following serv- 
ice in the Army, Mr. Evans joined 
the Midland Feed Mills as purchas- 
ing agent for the mill at Marshall, 
Mo. When the property was sold to 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, he re- 
mained with the mill and was in 
charge of traffic and purchasing. He 
is married and resides in Kansas City. 

Mr. O’Keefe moved to Kansas City 
in November, 1947, from Buffalo 
where he was in the Buffalo office of 
Cereal Byproducts. His transfer back 
to Buffalo to be assistant manager 
under Charles Boyle will be effective 
Nov. 1, or as soon as Mr. Evans be- 
comes acquainted with his new duties 
in Kansas City. 
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“Turkey-Time” Promotion Planned 


* * 


* * * 


* * 


Flour Indastry Announces First “Special Event’ Campaign 


The flour industry is getting ready 
to launch its first “special event” 
promotion campaign in connection 
with the $2,500,000 Millers’ Long 
Range Program. 

The event is “Turkey-Time,” fea- 
turing the slogan, “Bread on the ta- 
ble . . . bread in the bird.” This 
theme will be headlined in the No- 
vember merchandising advertisement 
accompanied by a photograph of a 
roasted turkey. 

With the “Turkey-Time” adver- 
tisement appearing in This Week 
newspaper supplement of Nov. 14, 
Saturday Evening Post of Nov. 20, 
The American Weekly newspaper 
supplement of Nov. 21, and Life of 
Nov. 22, a total of 27,350,000 read- 
ers will be reached during the 11 
food-selling days before Thanksgiv- 
ing. 


First Quarter 1949 
Flour to China 
to Move in 1948 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the following supplemental export 
allocations and cancellations made 
during the week ended Oct. 8: 

1. A previous allocation of 18,000 
long tons of coarse grains (grain sor- 
ghums, oats or barley) to The Nether- 
lands for commercial procurement 
during October-December was can- 
celed at the request of the Nether- 
lands government. 

2. Eighty-five thousand long tons 
of coarse grains (grain sorghums, oats 
or barley) were suballocated to 
France from the October-December 
“unspecified”, allocation—commercial 
procurement. 

3. Ninety-nine thousand long tons 
.of wheat were allocated to India 
(October-November shipment) and 
45,000 long tons of wheat and 12,000 
long tons of flour were allocated to 
China (October-December shipment) 
against the tentative January-March, 
1949, quota—PMA procurement. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO SPEAKERS FORESEE 
SCARCITY OF PACKAGING 


NEW YORK—Greater tightness in 
packaging supplies, with possibilities 
of return to allocation basis on some, 
was prophesied at the 10th annual 
convention of the Packaging Insti- 
tute held at the Hotel Commodore 
during the three days ending Oct. 15. 

Lt. Comm. Clinton K. Royce, head 
of the packaging section, Office of 
Naval Material, said that practically 
all such materials as might be used 
by the armed forces during war are 
in short supply and Dr. L. V. Burton, 
executive director of the institute, 
in an interview, said that sales of 
certain transparent types are due to 
return to an allocation basis in the 
very near future. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO IS MARKET CENTER 


Because of its centralized location 
with respect to the grain producing 
areas, Chicago has become the larg- 
est marketing center for grains in 
the world. 














To make it possible for mills and 
bakers to tie their brands in with 
this highly concentrated seasonal 
event promotion, the Millers Nation- 
al Federation has developed a series 
of point-of-sale posters featuring the 
same illustration that appears in the 
national advertising with provision 
for brand-imprint. Broadsides for mill 
salesmen will reproduce the national- 
advertisement and the schedules. 

Promotion materials include: 

(1) Store posters—for tie-in uses 
in all types of retail outlets. 

’ (2) Price cards—to urge immedi- 
ate purchases of flour in grocery 
stores. : 

(3) Broadsides—to announce and 
start the promotion among grocers 
and wholesale bakers. 


Committee Assists 


Plans for the “Turkey-Time’”’ pro- 
motion were developed with the as- 
sistance of the members’ service com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of V. 
H. Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard, 
Inc., Louisville. 

“Turkey-Time” is a natural time 
for all of us to push on a special 
wheat flour promotion,’ Mr. Engel- 
hard said. “Why? Because ‘Turkey- 
Time’ brings more occasions for peo- 
ple to eat bread. More parties, more 
snacks, more meals that are real, 
hearty feasts. Why? Because about 
14 million turkeys will be stuffed 
in home kitchens during November 
and December. And to stuff a good- 
sized turkey with bread stuffing takes 
about 12 slices of bread. 

“So, certainly, every miller, every 
distributor, every baker, every re- 
tailer of enriched bread and flour can 
benefit from the “‘Turkey-Time’ pro- 
motion. 

“Our suggestions for direct tie-in 
with the big national ‘Turkey-Time’ 
magazine advertising are simple and 
easy to handle. You may have other 
ways yourselves, and still others will 
doubtless occur to you as you get 
into the promotion and start it off. 
Let us know how we can help you 
carry them out.” 

The “Turkey-Time” promotion 
broadside contains a reprint of the 
national advertisement, a schedule 
of the magazines in which it will 
appear, plus the date, out-date and 
circulation. In addition, the newspa- 
pers which carry This Week and 
The American Weekly are listed. 


Enclosures Listed 
Other enclosures are: A store post- 
er for use by millers and to be im- 
printed with the flour brand name; 
a special poster for southern millers, 
with the enrichment flags flying on a 





CAROLINAS’ GROUP PLANS 
CONVENTION JUNE 11-13 


ATLANTA—The 20th annual con- 
vention of the Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas will be held at the 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., June 11-13, 1949, according 
to a recent announcement. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


1948-49 EXPORT PICTURE 


Exports of at least 450 million bush- 
els of wheat and more than 100 mil- 
lion bushels of coarse grains are 
forecast for the 1948-49 crop year by 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 








biscuit instead of on a slice of bread. 
Both posters are reproductions of 
the national “Turkey-Time” adver- 
tisement; posters for wholesale bak- 
ers; posters for retail bakers, and 
price cards featuring the 6-way nour- 
ishment symbol. 

Another important part of the 
broadside is a suggested schedule 
for the “Turkey-Time” promotion, 
with step by step recommendations 
as to what to do and when to do it. 
This includes instructions on order- 
ing materials, distributing them, set- 
ting up sales plans, keeping announce- 
ments posted on bulletin boards, etc. 

The complete promotion package 
is divided into three sections—one 
for millers, one for grocers and one 
for bakers—representing a campaign 
that is seasonal, effective and easy 
to handle. 








Kenneth L. Burns 


K. L. BURNS, HEAD OF 
GLOBE MILLING, DIES 


—_—<>— 
President of Wisconsin Company Suc- 
cumbs at 71—Active in Firm 
Until His Death 


CHICAGO—Kenneth L. Burns, 71, 
president, Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, Wis., died Oct. 16 following a 
lingering illness. Mr. Burns had been 
ailing for the past few years, but re- 
mained active in management of the 
mill, having been at his office two 
days prior to his death. 

Mr. Burns was born in Le Mars, 
Iowa, and graduated from Yale in 
1900, after which he was engaged in 
forestry work in South Dakota. Later 
he was traveling auditor for the 
Washburn Crosby Co. and in 1916 
went with Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
and three years later was sent to 
Watertown as secretary and manager 
of its mill in that city. In 1921 the 
mill company was reorganized and 
Mr. Burns was elected president and 
general manager of Globe Milling Co., 
Inc., positions he held until his death. 

Mr. Burns was a nationally known 
rye miller, active in association work 
and had a host of friends in the indus- 
try. He is survived by his widow, one 
son, Blair, of Evansville, and one 
daughter, Mrs. Louise Ott, of Water- 
town. 
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SEWING MACHINE CLINIC—L. S. Young, Seattle representative of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is shown making an adjustment on a sewing head 
during a clinic held at the Crown Mills plant in Portland, Ore. In addi- 
tion to Crown Mills men, representatives of the following firms attended: 
Pacific Supply Cooperative (fertilizer department), Terminal Flour Mills 
Jo., Scott-Palitzsch Feed Mills, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Dairy 
Cooperative Assn. (feed department), and the Great Western Malting Co. 


The “faculty” included a 


representative of the Union Special 


Machine Co., and Bemis men from the Seattle and Vancouver plants. 





Hearings on Bread Standards 
Will Be Reopened on Nov. 30 


WASHINGTON—tThe hearings on 
definitions and standards of identity 
for bread and related products will 
be reopened commencing Nov. 30 by 
the Federal Security Administrator 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. This was announced in the Oct. 
14 issue of the Federal Register. 

Additional evidence will be taken 
for use in the formulation of defini- 
tions and standards of identity for 
“bread and rolls or buns; enriched 
bread and enriched rolls or enriched 
buns; milk bread and milk rolls or 
milk buns; raisin bread and raisin 
rolls or raisin buns; whole wheat 
bread; graham bread; entire wheat 
bread; whole wheat rolls or buns; 
and breads, rolls and buns made with 
mixtures of flour, whole wheat flour, 
cracked wheat, crushed wheat.” 


Hearings in 1941, .1943 


Hearings were held in 1941 and 
1943 and on the basis of evidence re- 
ceived a proposed order was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of 
Aug. 3, 1943. Exceptions to the pro- 
posed order were filed, but promul- 
gation of a final order was postponed 
at the request of the War Food Ad- 
ministration due to emergency con- 
ditions. In view of the time that has 
elapsed, it was concluded that the 
record should be reopened to take 
new and relevant evidence that may 
have become available and_ that 
should be considered together with 
evidence taken at the previous hear- 
ings before a revised proposed order 
is issued. 

Evidence at the hearing will be 
limited to ‘that which is material 
and relevant to the proposed order of 
Aug. 3, 1943, and that is not repe- 
titive or unduly cumulative of evi- 
dence at the prior hearings,” the Fed- 
eral Register announcement said. 

The findings of fact and proposed 
standards which were published in 
1943 were also presented in the Oct. 
14 issue of the Federal Register. The 
American Bakers Assn. has an- 
nounced that copies of this issue are 
available from its Chicago office, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

“This will be a most important pro- 
ceeding from the viewpoint of bakers 
and their suppliers,” the ABA said 


in a bulletin to its members. “The 
tests which each ingredient must 
meet are (1) will its inclusion in the 
standard be ‘reasonable,’ and (2) will 
its inclusion ‘promote honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of con- 
sumers’? Ingredients, which for one 
reason or another cannot meet these 
tests will not be included in the final 
standards and thus will be barred 
from use in breads sold in interstate 
commerce or in states which adopt 
the federal standards.” 

The ABA bread standards advisory 
committee has done _ considerable 
work in preparation for the reopen- 
ing of these hearings and will make 
a complete report during the ABA 
1948 convention in Chicago, Nov. 4-6. 


Cooperation Asked 

Gerard R. Williams, chairman of 
the ABA bread standards advisory 
committee, has asked the cooperation 
of all ingredient suppliers in helping 
to make the “submission of evidence 
as concise and succinct as possible” 
at the bread standards hearings. Fol- 
lowing is the partial text of a letter 
which Mr. Williams has sent to J. U. 
Lemmon, Jr., president of the Allied 


_Trades of the Baking Industry, and 


John Garrow, president of the Na- 
tional Bakers Supply House Assn., 
asking their cooperation in inform- 
ing suppliers of the need for keeping 
the hearings as short as possible: 

“It is the desire and anticipation of 
both the baking industry and the 
Food and Drug Administration that 
these hearings will not be unduly pro- 
tracted, but rather, completed with 
dispatch. That this may be the case, 
it will be necessary for every inter- 
ested party who plans to appear or 
present witnesses at the hearing to 
make his testimony and submission 
of evidence as concise and succinct 
as possible. 

“These hearings are intended pri- 
marily for the benefit of the public. 
Next, they are for the benefit of the 
baking industry and indeed may prop- 
erly be considered our hearings. 

‘I would appreciate your calling 
this to the attention of all ingredient 
suppliers in order that their testi- 
mony may be prepared accordingly 
and to enable them to cooperate ful- 
ly with this objective.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT J. HATCH NAMED 
CARGILL MANAGER 


DES MOINES—Robert J. Hatch 
has been named manager of the Des 
Moines office of the country division 
of Cargill, Inc., to succeed Carl 
Swanson. Mr. Swanson has_ been 
transferred to Omaha, where he will 
be in charge of country grain opera- 
tions in Nebraska. 

Mr. Hatch joined Cargill in No- 
vember, 1946, and began working in 
the Des Moines office at the start of 
1547. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
PLAN WINTER MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA — The 1949 win- 
ter convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. will be held Jan. 16-18 
at the William Penn Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Theo. Staab, secretary 
of the group. Paul M. Baker has been 
appointed general chairman of the 
convention, which will mark the 40th 
anniversary of the organization. 





The 1949 summer convention of ° 


the Pennsylvania group has been 
scheduled for June 12-14 at the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa., according to the announcement. 
The 1950 winter convention will be 
held Jan. 22-24, 1950, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. 
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Millers’ Program 
to Be Outlined 
for Wheat Growers 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS — The 
Millers’ Long Range Program will be 
explained to wheat growers of west- 
ern Kansas at a mass meeting in 
Dodge City Oct. 22. Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, will explain the 
national promotion campaign and 
how it helps growers by promoting 
the consumption of wheat. 

The meeting, which will occupy a 
full day, will be devoted to problems 
of wheat production and consumption. 
It is being sponsored by the Kansas 
Farm Bureau in cooperation with 
Kansas State College, Western Kan- 
sas Development Assn., Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., Kansas 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration and Ford County Farm Bu- 
reau. 

Other speakers on the program will 
include Congressman Clifford R. 
Hope (R., Kansas), chairman of the 
House Agricultural Committee, and 
Cliff E. Skiver, director of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn. Her- 
man Praeger, president of the Kan- 
sas Farm Bureau, will be chairman 

The millers’ advertising plans also 
will be presented to wheat growers 
at two other meetings soon, the 
Washington-Idaho Wheat Growers 
League at Spokane, Wash., Nov. 30, 
and the Eastern Oregon Wheat 
League at Condon, Ore., Dec. 2. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MULHALL ELEVATOR BURNS 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Fire originat- 
ing in the head house of the Mulhall 
(Okla.) Seed Co.’s elevator caused 
damage to the roof and to stored 
wheat. Presumably the fire was start- 
ed from a short circuit. The amount 
of damage was not determined. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION WITH ARBA 


MILWAUKEE—tThe 1949 conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 
will be held May 23-25, in conjunc- 
tion with the 1949 convention and ex- 
position of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, according to a 
recent announcement by Fred H. 
Laufenburg, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin group. 

















Favorable 1948-49 Feeding Ratios 
to Result From Large Feed Stocks 


WASHINGTON — Abundant feed 
supplies for the 1948-49 season prob- 
ably will result in very favorable 
livestock-feed price ratios during the 
coming year, says the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics in its latest feed 
situation survey. Because of the small 
feed supply last year, feed prices 
were unusually high in relation to 
prices of livestock and _ livestock 
products. The generally high level of 
livestock prices of the past year or 
so is expected to continue, at least 
through most of the 1948-49 feeding 
season. With lower feed prices in 
prospect, livestock prices probably 


will average higher in relation to 
feed prices during 1948-49 than in 
any of the past few years. 

The livestock-feed ratios have al- 


ready increased considerably from 
the low levels early this year. The 
drop in feed prices since June has 
been accompanied by steady to higher 
livestock prices. In September, price 
ratios were more favorable to live- 
stock producers than at any time 
since early 1947. The hog-corn price 
ratio in mid-September, based on 
prices received by farmers in the 
U.S., was 15.3 compared with the 
long-time average of 11.8. In May this 
ratio was only 9.1. The milk-feed and 
butterfat-feed price ratios also have 
increased to above average. Some fur- 
ther improvement in the feed-price 
ratios is in prospect during the next 
few months as the record corn crop 
is harvested. 

Lower feed prices in relation to 





livestock prices for the coming year 
probably will result in heavier feed- 
ing of livestock on farms and in some 
expansion in livestock numbers and 
production in 1949. Livestock num- 
bers have declined sharply since the 
wartime peak and will be at a low 
level during the early part of the 
1948-49 feeding season. During 1949, 
hog and poultry numbers and cattle 
on feed probably will increase as a 
result of the larger feed supplies. 
These increases probably will be 
partly offset by some further declines 
in numbers of cattle, sheep and work 
stock. Expanding over-all production 
of livestock during 1948-49 will tend 
to strengthen the demand for feed in 
the last half of the 1948-49 feeding 
season. 
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Minneapolis Mill 
Strike Settled 
for 13¢ Pay Raise 


MINNEAPOLIS—After being out 
on strike since Sept. 7, the majority 
of the approximately 1,200 members 
of Local No. 1, American Federation 
of Grain Millers, voted Oct. 17 to re- 
turn to work. The employees will get 
a raise of 13¢ an hour—%¢ more 
than was offered them before they 
voted to strike. 

The new contract was written for 
a two-year term, and will expire 
July 1, 1950. The general 13¢-an- 
hour raise is retroactive to June 1, 
1948, the expiration date of the past 
contract. 

Other terms of the agreement in- 
clude: 

A new vacation schedule calling for 
one week after one year’s employ- 
ment, two weeks after two years, and 
three weeks after 25 years. 

Straight time pay for any of six 
annual holidays that fall on Satur- 
days, with double-time pay if the 
holidays are worked. 

Time and one half for Sunday 
work. 

All Companies Affected 

The new contract will affect all of 
the milling companies having plants 
in the Twin Cities. Interim agree- 
ments were made between the union 
and King Midas Flour Mills, Atkin- 
son Milling Co., Priority Mills, Old 
Fashioned Millers and Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., permitting those 
mills to continue operations, with the 
understanding that any contract ob- 
tained from the “Big Five” compan- 
ies would apply. The companies whose 
mills remained struck included Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Standard Milling Co., Interna- 
tional Milling Co., and General Mills, 
Inc. 

Some of the companies whose 
plants were closed began Oct. 17 with 
preparations to resume operations. 
All mills planned to be in full pro- 
duction by Oct. 20. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI PAYS $.84375 


MINNEAPOLIS — The executive 
committee of the board of directors 
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Food and Drug Officials Indicate 


Action Soon on Chlorine Dioxide 


WASHINGTON—Officials of the Food and Drug Administration say that 
they are acutely aware of the importance of a prompt decision regarding 
the replacement of nitrogen trichloride (Agene) with chlorine dioxide as a 
flour bleaching and maturing agent. They explained that, while an emergency 
authorization of the use of chlorine dioxide is not possible under FDA regu- 
lations, the matter is now under consideration and the officials indicated that 
authorization will be cleared through formal government channels as quick- 


of General Mills, Inc., has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $.84375 per 
share of General Mills 334% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock pay- 
able Dec. 1 to stockholders of record 
Nov. 10. This is the 13th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills 
338% preferred stock. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A.D. SOWDEN APPOINTED , 
ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS—A. 
Delore Sowden has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills. 
He took over his new duties Oct 12. 
He formerly was with the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, and is the 
son of Alfred Sowden. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOOKLET ON CHURCH AND 
4-H WORK ISSUED BY GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS—A plan to draw 
the church and rural youth together 
through 4-H projects was proposed 
Oct. 13 by T. A. Erickson, founder 
of the Minnesota 4-H movement. 

Mr. Erickson’s recommendation 
was contained in a 16-page booklet 
entitled “The Church and 4-H Clubs.” 
Publication was by General Mills, 
Inc., for which Mr. Erickson has 
acted as rural services consultant 
since his retirement from 4-H work 
in 1940. 

Outlining seven steps in which a 
country church can sponsor 4-H work 
for its community, Mr. Erickson said 
it is important that Americans redis- 
cover the importance of our country 
life. 

Leslie N. Perrin, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, said in an introduction to 
the booklet that the company has 
been very interested for several years 
in supporting the programs of the 4-H 
clubs and other rural youth organiza- 
tions. 

“American life is largely founded 
on three institutions—family, school 
and church,” Mr. Perrin said. “Help- 
ing our boys and girls to grow up in- 
to fine men and women is a big con- 
cern of each of them. We believe 
there has never been a more oppor- 
tune time for us all to cooperate in 
this great program.” 

The public services department of 
General Mills is distributing the book- 
let to 4-H clubs and church leaders. 














“Grass Roots’’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—True to 
form, the high plains wheat country 
is making a complete about face as 
to the rosy wheat promise of Sept. 1. 

There is indeed almost everywhere 
sufficient subsurface moisture to car- 
ry the crop for months. But the per- 
sistent dry days, high temperatures 
and stiff, drying winds for six weeks, 
have depleted the top moisture. 

The wide spread shower of mid- 
September was not enough to bring 
up much of the wheat. Much of the 
Seed is lying in dry soil. Some is 
Sprouting, giving the fields the spot- 
ted appearance which bodes ill for 
the crop. Grasshoppers are also tak- 
ing a heavy toll of wheat that is up. 
Worms are attacking the unsprouted 
Seed lying in the drill rows. Many 
farmers are sowing in the dry top 
soil, hoping for later moisture. 

Reports from the southern end of 
the wheat belt in Texas are more 
Pessimistic than southwest Kansas. 
The hope for abundant wheat pas- 
ture for livestock is nearly a lost 





hope. There are, to be sure, many 
thousands of acres of volunteer which 
will help. 

All is not lost. Thousands of acres 
were sown at just the right time, 
where the wheat promptly sprouted 
and the wheat roots dipped down into 
the subsurface reservoir of moisture. 
This wheat looks fine and there isa 
lot of it. But there are too many 
acres where this happy result could 
not be obtained, so the growers are 
hoping for just a little riin to bring 
the crop up. 

It will probably be safe to discount 
the 1948 crop figures as to wheat fit 
for flour milling. It was inconceivable 
that the wet weather following har- 
vest should not have taken a severe 
toll of the piles of wheat that could 
not find storage or a car to move the 
wheat to market, or wheat that went 
into the bin in improper condition. 
Just how large these losses are can 
never be computed, but it is a safe 
bet for anyone that the totals can 
be discounted by a considerable figure. 


ly as possible. 
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It has been reported in milling circles that there would be an emergency 
order issued immediately. C. W. Crawford of FDA said that to state they 
are contemplating immediate action in the form of an emergency order 
would be “overstating the case.” Mr. Crawford could not say how soon the 


order would be issued. 





Brannan Gets Tangled Up in 
His Bread Price Statements 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—On the basis of 
the record, there appear to be two 
Charles F. Brannans—one the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the oth- 
er the political orator. 


When addressing the recent Na- 
tional Retail Druggists’ Assn. at At- 
lantic City, Brannan, the orator, in 
defending the price support program 
against charges that it contributed 
to the current high food cost, again 
dragged out his favorite whipping 
boy, the U.S. baking industry. He 
explained that grain prices were 
headed downward, citing wheat as an 
example, now selling for about one 
third less than the high point of last 
winter. 

Elaborating on this favorite topic 
he said, “Now if food prices go up 
when farm prices go up, one would 
expect food costs to go down when 
farm prices go down. But it has not 
worked that way with wheat. Bread 
has not come down.” 

So much for Mr. Brannan, the 
compaign orator. 

Let us scan the other side of the 
record where Charles F. Brannan, 
the secretary of agriculture, speaks 
through the official Marketing and 
Transportation Situation report for 
October, 1948. 

This official document, presumably 
prepared by competent experts who 
are Mr. Brannna’s employees, says, 
“Neither retail prices nor marketing 
margins of bakery and other cereal 
products showed reductions from Jan- 
ary to July of 1948 comparable to the 
reduction in farm value of grains 
going into these products. This ap- 
pears to apply more particularly to 
white bread than to cereal products 
other than bakery products. Although 
the amount received by farmers for 
wheat equivalent to flour used in 
making a pound of bread declined 
from 3.4¢ in January to 2.5¢ in July, 
1948, the retail price actually in- 
creased during the same period from 
14.4¢ to 14.5¢. Because of the ex- 
tended lapse of time between produc- 
tion of wheat by farmers and process- 
ing and sale of products to consum- 
ers, changes in retail prices and mar- 
gins may be expected to lag behind 
changes in prices received by farm- 
ers.” 

Since this formal explanatory esti- 
mate was available at USDA why, 
baking industry officials have asked, 
did the secretary exclude this part 
of the bread price controversy from 
his statement at Atlantic City? 

Baking industry critics of the dual 


role of Mr. Brannan as political cam- 
paigner and USDA chief note that he 
might also have mentioned that this 
same official report reveals that in 
1947 eight firms in the baking in- 
dustry showed declining operating 
profit ratios as compared with 1946 
as follows: 1946, 20%; 1947, 13.6%. 
A thorough analysis of bread costs, 
industry representatives assert, would 
disclose increased cost factors which 
offset any reduction in flour prices 
which have occurred between the 
peak wheat price level Mr. Brannan 
notes and current flour prices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LACK OF DOLLARS BLOCKS 
EXPORTS OF BUCKWHEAT 


Exporters report that foreign buy- 
ers are anxious to purchase buck- 
wheat at current prices, but they do 
not have U.S. dollars available for 
payment, according to Blodgett’s 
buckwheat bulletin. If foreigners are 
able to secure an allocation, prices 
could advance sharply, the bulletin 
says. 

The buckwheat crop has been mov- 
ing freely, but rainy weather in some 
sections has slowed up shipments. 
The government October report esti- 
mates buckwheat production at 6,- 
308,000 bu., or 134,000 bu. over the 
September estimate, but 1,026,000 bu. 
below last year’s small crop of 7,- 
334,000 bu. 

Pancake mixers have been booking 
nearby requirements, but have not 
booked heavily for deferred ship- 
ment, Blodgett’s bulletin says. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Brazil Unlikely to 
Modify Import 
License Rulings 


WASHINGTON — The American 
embassy at Rio de Janeiro has report- 
ed to the U. S. State Department the 
results of its negotiations with the 
Brazilian government about except- 
ing flour sales consummated before 
Aug. 14 from import license require- 
ments. 

Martin Smith, general manager of 
the Flour Millers Export Assn., re- 
ports that on the basis of the Ameri- 
can embassy’s reply, there is little 
likelihood that the Brazilian authori- 
ties will modify the import license re- 
quirements, except possibly in hard- 
ship cases. 
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A few foreign buyers, the U. S. 
army and the Production and Market- 
ing Administration have been plac- 
ing some rather sizeable flour orders 
recently, but such purchases do not 
offset the very definite lull in domes- 
tic demand. With bakery and family 
interest at very low ebb, sales by 
millers fell below half of capacity the 
past week. Inquiries showed evidence 
of improvement late in the period, 
however. 

West coast purchases by the PMA 
Oct. 15 totaled 257,400 sacks, equal 
to 560,734 bu. wheat, for shipment by 
Nov. 15 to Oregon and Washington 
ports. 


U.S. ARMY AND ITALY 
BUY LARGE AMOUNTS 


Initial awards in a large purchase 
program by the Army quartermaster 
were for 120,000 sacks for domestic 
army camps and hospitals. In addi- 
tion, 50,000 sacks were secured for 
export and the army procurement 
officers are expected to buy about 
480,000 sacks in the next 10 days. 
Italy bought three cargoes of 80% 
export flour early last week. Three 
New York exporters obtained the 
business at $5.01 f.o.b. steamer, New 
Orleans for December shipment. Late 
in the week it was announced that 
the Italian business was switched 
from an f.o.b. basis to f.a.s. In making 
the adjustment to f.a.s. basis, 8¢ sack 
was cut from the f.o.b. prices of $5.01 
for November-December and $5.07 
for October. The Netherlands ob- 
tained additional amounts at $6.35 
ec. and f. Amsterdam. That nation has 
covered about two thirds of its fourth 
quarter allocation. 


SALES OF SPRINGS 
IN SMALL LOTS 


Sales of spring wheat flour con- 
tinued in small-sized individual lots, 
with total business representing. 40% 
of capacity. This compares with 46% 
the previous week and 57% a year 
ago. Buyers either are well covered 
or are of the opinion that prices may 
go lower. In both cases current pur- 
chases are of small size to maintain 
inventories or to meet actual oper- 
ating requirements. The strike of mill 
workers at Minneapolis and St. Paul 
was settled over the week-end, but 
it will be several days before plants 
reach full operating schedules. Ship- 
ping directions on old bakery and 
family flour orders are fairly active 
and the idled plants have accumulat- 
ed sizeable backlogs of directions in 
recent weeks, despite the fact much 
of their business was filled from 
plants in other areas. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


An improved tone appeared in 
southwestern flour trade late last 
week, but it was too late to register 
any increase in sales. In fact, busi- 
ness was so slow the forepart of the 
week and the sales percentage figure 
dropped to 41%, against 53% the 
previous week and 33% a year ago. 
Little change in bakers’ attitude was 
noted, but a bulge in wheat values 
late in the week brought out a mod- 
erate amount of business. Most of 
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DULL DOMESTIC DEMAND PULLS 
FLOUR SALES TO LOW VOLUME 


Liberal Foreign, PMA and Army Purchases Fail to Fill 
Gap Left by Light Bakery and Family Interest— 
Sales Less Than Half Capacity 


the bakery business was in small lots 
for very nearby shipment. Family 
business is showing some improve- 
ment and is apparently carrying out 
a slow expansion. The army launched 
a concentrated purchase program dur- 
ing the week and Italy purchased an 
additional three cargoes. Holland 
bought additional amounts and some 
additional Latin American business 
was confirmed. 


CENTRAL STATES 
INTEREST LIGHT 


Demand for flour is slow at Chica- 
go, with sales confined to small scat- 
tered lots. Buyers show no interest in 
entering the market, particularly to 
cover future needs. Directions are 
fair to good. Family flour sales 
showed slight improvement, although 
these too were confined to small lots. 
Only small lots of flour for prompt 
shipment are being booked at St. 
Louis. Buyers are indifferent and in- 
quiries are few. Sellers are not press- 
ing for new contracts, and both the 
bakery and family trade are holding 
off for lower prices. Shipping direc- 
tions are good. 


EASTERN TRADE 
ONLY MODERATE 


Sales of flour at Buffalo are made 
up mostly of small orders for ship- 
ment within 30 to 60 days. Clears are 
in good demand. Retail bakers report 
that sales thus far in October are be- 
low the anticipated level. Trade in 
the Metropolitan New York market 
has been listless, with individual 
sales light to moderate. Chain bakers 
have covered their needs through 
November and December and are not 
inquiring. Jobbers also are well 
booked. 

Trade remained dull in the Boston 
market, with most dealers believing 
that flour sales will remain slow until 


after the national election. Reports 
of large chain buying at milling cen- 
ters tailed to stimulate local sales. 
Bakers report that consumer buying 
is limited in comparison with last 
year. Little flour is changing hands 
at Philadelphia, although some im- 
provement in interest among the larg- 
er consumers is reported. However, 
buyers’ price ideas are well below 
currént quotations. Bakers are hoping 
that fall promotional efforts will pro- 
duce a better sales volume than that 
obtained in recent weeks. An air of 
uncertainty curtails trading in the 
Pittsburgh area, with many jobbers 
and bakers believing prices might be 
lower later. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
REMAIN BEARISH 


New flour trade continues scat- 
tered in the Southeast. Some bakers 
who have been on the verge of buy- 
ing for sometime, apparently still do 
not feel that the time is right for 
placing orders. Family trade is lim- 
ited to a car or two at a time, with 
shipping directions accompanying the 
orders. In the deep South, sales are 
at low ebb, with the majority of bak- 
ers operating on very light stocks 
and replenishing them only when 
forced to do so. 


PACIFIC MILLS FILL 
STORAGE SPACE 


Flour trade remains dull in the 
Pacific Northwest. Mills in the Se- 
attle area are facing further produc- 
tion curtailment as their storage 
space is about filled. The lack of wa- 
ter shipment because of the long- 
shoremen’s strike has brought about 
this situation. Light offerings on the 
PMA’s first request for west coast 
shipment flour caused the agency to 
renew the request a few days later. 
Mills had been cautious about offer- 
ing because of the handicaps caused 
by the longshoremen’s strike. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 241,356 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
3,685,784 sacks, compared with 3,927,- 





Durum Granulars Buyers Take Hold 
Slowly; Wheat Price Trend Strong 


Current trade in durum granulars 
is mostly in small sized lots for re- 
placements or fill-in needs. Macaroni 
manufacturers belong to two groups 
—those who are covered pretty well 
ahead and those who are following a 
policy of buying only as needed. In 
either case their orders are limited in 
volume. 

Settlement of the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul mill strike over the week- 
end will put considerable durum mill- 
ing capacity back into operation as 
soon as clean-up operations have been 
completed. Some of the idled plants 
have accumulated a sizeable backlog 
of shipping directions, which will 
keep them running at a good rate 
for awhile. 

The durum wheat situation is 
strong, with premiums on choice mill- 
ing types averaging about 5¢ bu. high- 
er than a week ago. Best lots are sell- 
ing at 20¢ over Minneapolis Decem- 
ber, which has advanced durum gran- 
ulars to around $5.45@5.50 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis. Despite the large 
durum crop this year, receipts at 
terminals are _ surprisingly light. 


Farmers are holding durum back on 
the farms and a good portion of the 
terminal movement is going into stor- 
age, leaving only moderate amounts 
for the open market. 

Eastern advices indicate a fairly 
good domestic demand for macaroni 
and noodles, but export outlets are 


still jammed by lack of export li-. 


censes. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Oct. 16, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Fancy 2 Hd Amber or better. $2.37% @ 
Choice 2 Amber or better .... 2.33% @2.365 
Choice 3 Amber or better .... 2.31% @2.35°5 
Medium 2 Durum or better .. 27 
Medium 3 Durum or better .. 2.253 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 
No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
Oct. 10-16 .... 8 155,915 69 
Previous week . *%9 185,213 72 
Year ago 248,175 95 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Oct. 16, 1948 
July 1-Oct. 18, 1947 
*3 mills down because of strike. 
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140 in the previous week and 4,058,- 
999 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,798,144 and three years ago 
3,801,878. There was an increase of 
204 sacks of flour in Buffalo com- 
pared with a week ago while produc- 
tion decreased 69,000 sacks in the 
Northwest, 56,000 in the Southwest, 
44,000 in the Central and Southeast 
and 73,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEEDS FIRMER 
ON BETTER DEMAND 


~<>— 


Increased Call for Formula Feeds 
Puts Mixers in Market—Prices 
Show Firmness 


Some Northwest formula feed 
mills reported a slight improvement 
in demand for a few items this week, 
with shipping directions reaching a 
volume which assured moderate back- 
logs of running time. The expansion 
was not broad nor general, but it was 
interpreted by some as an indication 
that consumers were gaining confi- 
dence. Continued steadiness or any 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 209.8 as of 
Oct. 12, up 6 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
221.8, up 9 points. 











further firmness in prices is seen as 
conducive to more consistent replace- 
ment of inventories. 

Millfeeds have strengthened from 
previous lows, with bran up as much 
as $3 ton and standard midds. show- 
ing a better tone. Flour midds. and 
red dog are holding firm. Demand for 
bran and standard midds. came from 
local mixers and from points in Wis- 
consin, where drouth conditions have 
prevailed so far this fall. Red dog 
still is moving to Atlantic states hog 
feeders in liberal volume. 

A fair to good demand for formula 
feed exists in the Southwest. Some 
plants report improvement over the 
previous week, but in general busi- 
ness is barely holding steady. Short- 
age of boxcars is causing no decrease 
in shipments out of this area, for 
trucking volume is good. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing "75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 56,335 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 58,617 tons 
in the week previous and 60,361 tons 
in a similar period a week ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 902,581 
tons as compared with 946,357 tons in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


C. L. SHIPPEE NAMED TO 
HERRING SALES CO. POST 


KANSAS CITY—Wayne Herrin 
of the Herring Sales Co., Kansas Cit 
feed ingredient brokerage, announced 
the appointment Oct. 15 of Charles 
L. Shippee as assistant. Mr. Shippee 
succeeds Ray Yort who resigned to 
join the feed department of Genera! 
Mills, Inc., in Kansas City. 

Mr. Shippee was with General 
Mills, Inc., since 1941 with the ex 
ception of three years spent in the 
U.S. Air Corps. He served most re 
cently in the millfeed department. He 
has lived in Kansas City most of his 
life, is married and has one child. 
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Wheat Futures Advance 
Almost to Loan Levels 


Market Strengthens on Reports of Huge Disappearance— 
Cash Premiums Rise as Mills Compete for Light Offerings 


Wheat futures registered addition- 
al gains amount to 2% @2%¢ on the 
near-by delivery the past week, influ- 
enced by the official report of huge 
disappearance from farms during the 
first quarter of the new crop year. 
Earmarking of large amounts for 
federal loans is reducing the open 
market cash wheat offerings to very 
meager proportions and competition 
of mill buyers for these light sup- 
plies is having a noticeably stronger 
effect on premiums. Futures at lead- 
ing markets are now back up almost 
to the federal loan levels and cash 
wheat with important amounts of pro- 
tein figures above the loan rates. 

Closing prices of futures Oct. 18 
were: Chicago—December $2.27%, 
May $2.195%, July $2.03% ; Minneapo- 
lis—December $2.215%, May $2.14%; 
Kansas City—December $2.18, May 
$2.10, September $1.95%. 

Loan rates are as follows: Chicago 
$2.29, Minneapolis $2.26, Kansas City 
$2.24. 

Rains Aid Seeding 

Rather general rains from the Da- 
kotas, eastern Nebraska and eastern 
Kansas extending over the Middle 
and Upper Mississippi Valley were 
beneficial to conditioning soil for 
small grain seeding and for stimulat- 
ing germination and growth. The soil 
continues too dry in middle and 
southern sections of the western 
plains. Beneficial rains fell in the 
northern third of Texas. About half 
of the intended wheat acreage has 
been planted in Oklahoma. In Kansas 
seeding of wheat is generally com- 
pleted except in the southeast. In 
Nebraska conditions are generally 
very good to excellent for wheat in 
the eastern part, but only fair in cen- 
tral and western sections. Sowing 
wheat is practically finished in Mis- 
souri, Iowa and the Lake Region, with 
stands reported mostly good. 


Farm Stocks Above Average 


Stocks of wheat on farms Oct. 1 to- 
taled 541,891,000 bu. This is 67 mil- 
lion bushels less than the near rec- 
ord farm stocks of a year ago, but 
is well above the 1937-46 average of 
464 million bushels. Oct. 1 farm 
stocks were the fourth highest of 
record despite the 835 million-bushel 
disappearance for the July 1 to Oct. 
1 quarter. The disappearance was 
46% above average and even higher 
than the 795 million bushels for the 
same period of 1947. Farm stocks are 
below last year in all areas of the 
country, except in the West where 
they are above 1947. The increase in 
this area is due largely to the in- 
creased stocks in Montana where two 
thirds of the large 1948 crop is still 
on hand. About 45% of the nation’s 
total farm stocks of wheat are in 
three states—North Dakota, Kansas 
and Montana. 


Spring Wheat Firmer 

The cash spring wheat situation 
was very firm. Receipts dropped 
sharply, with only 1,930 cars in at 
Minneapolis and 2,081 at Duluth. 
With liberal quantities ordered into 
Store, little was left for open market 
Sale. Premium edged 3@5¢ higher 
all along the line. Mill demand was 
good and more elevator buyers re- 
entered the market, as the conges- 
tion at Duluth was partially relieved. 
At the close of the week, ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring, protein 


up to 12%, was quoted at 6@12¢ over 
the December price. Thirteen per cent 
protein brought 2¢ premium over the 
ordinary range; 14% protein 4¢; 15% 
protein 9¢, and 16% protein 24¢ over 
ordinary. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis was 13.27%, and the 
durum 12.41%. Durum wheat pre- 
miums also edged higher. Mill demand 
was good. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Oct. 16: 


No, 1 heavy DNS 60 Ib.......$2.27% @2.33% 
BUG. 3 DPD BS Te csccccsccecs 2.26% @2.32% 
IO. 2 DD SS TD. oc.cc ccc 2.26% @2.32% 
Me S BOWS OF Toc sccewess 2.23% @2.31% 
BOR, BD Rete BO TK cic ccvcccdes 2.20% @2.30% 
BEG. BRP OO. BA cece asases 2.19% @ 2.29% 
BOG. 6: ROUT BG TA. 6.560530 00K en 2.14% @2.28% 


K. C. Trade Active 

After an extended period of steadi- 
ness, cash wheat at Kansas City made 
the most sustained advance in a 
month. Premiums stiffened, especially 
on the lower proteins, making the 
spread between low grades and mill- 
ing grades the narrowest of the crop 
year. A greater quantity of higher 
protein southwestern wheat this year, 
slow flour business and steady tak- 
ing of lower protein wheat by the 
CCC account for the narrowing of 
the premium gap. The December 
base future, too, was stronger, reach- 
ing $2.18% Oct. 18 or the highest 
point since Sept. 23. As a result the 
daily range of cash prices advanced 
from $2.19% @2.28% on Oct. 11 to 
$2.21% @2.32% a week later. Ordin- 
ary premiums for No. 1 dark hard 
wheat were up 1%¢ and closed at 
5@5'%¢ over December. Of the mill- 
ing grades 12% protein rose from 
4@5¢ over a week ago to 5@6%¢ 
over on Oct. 18 and 13% was “%@1¢ 
up. Mills were seeking wheat more 
actively this week due to a shortage 
of boxcars and an increase in export 
flour orders. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 16, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.21% @2.31% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.20% @2.30% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.18% @2.29% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.15% @2.28% 
ae | Pereeevererrraerrrem ~ 7c 7 tt. 4 
NO. 3 Red ......scccccscesss 3.20% @3.26% 
. -. Sereverrrererrrecs 2.18% @2.24% 
We. 6. BOR. Vic ccicccvvosscens 2.16% @2.23% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Oct. 18 
at $2.414%4@2.42% delivered Texas 
common points, with no premiums for 
higher proteins. Light offerings met 
a fair demand. 


Pacific Trade Still Light 

Trading in all grains in the Pacific 
Northwest continues light, with an 
estimated 50% of the wheat either 
under loan or purchase agreements. 
The embargo continues and wheat is 
moving into export slowly. Some 
wheat is moving out of Tacoma. Out- 
lets are very narrow, with mills the 
principal buyers. Feed manufactur- 
ers are buying very little wheat, hav- 
ing shifted their operations to cheaper 
corn and barley. With corn around 
$60 ton, barley at $50 and wheat at 
$75, usage of wheat in feeds has been 
greatly curtailed. Farmers are not 
offering freely. CCC purchased less 
than 100,000 bu. first four days of 
the week at $2.18%4@2.19 bu. Farm- 
ers have fall plowing and seeding 
fully under way as the result of am- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 




















Oct. 10-16, *Previous Oct. 12-18, Oct. 13-19, Oct. 14-20, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... Weticukevaewees 647,324 716,456 1,026,773 987,903 940,189 
|. sh, MEER EERE CTR ET EE 1,533,747 1,589,693 1,551,311 1,464,083 1,344,725 
pc. |) rere TT ee TRE 606,979 606,775 559.518 539,673 540,670 
Central and Southeast ......... 605,541 649,147 595,616 474,346 624,674 
North Pacific Coast ........... 292,193 365,069 325,781 332,139 351,620 
TOME ce cit reisccesecee cess 3,685,784 3,927,140 4,058,999 3,798,144 3,801,878 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
——Percentage of capacity operated \ cr July 1 to———~ 
Oct. 10-16, Previous Oct. 12-18, Oct. 13-19, Oct. 14-20, Oct. 16, Oct. 18, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 62 69 98 96 95 11,330,402 15,115,966 
Southwest ...... 94 98 101 101 99 23,866,419 24,374,158 
BUEERIO occ cccscs 100 100 93 89 90 8,593,560 8,144,899 
Central and S. E. 78 83 76 66 79 8,959,998 9,044,908 
No. Pacific Coast 75 94 90 88 98 5,327,657 5,385,169 
Totals ...... 83 89 93 90 93 58,078,036 62,065,100 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Oct. 10-16 ...... 408,720 379,957 93 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 389,210 95 Oot, 20686. ..css> 378,960 93,422 25 
Year ago ....... : 384,366 103° Previous week 378,960 120,824 32 
Two years ane 338,152 . Year ago ....... 378,360 414,036 109 
Pive-year AVETAGE ....e ee eeeereeee K hese ars rel ea sete a ad 
Ten-year AVCTAZE .. eee eee ee ee eves 83 we —" SEO: «- S00;900 405,542 11s 
Wichita PIVO*FORE AVETERO .ecciisvsevvicce 7 
TOMFORF AVEFERS ciccccccicvcessves 72 
Oct. 10-16 ...... 118.800 109,081 92 
ao os eye gt = Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 113,241 100 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year average ..........se005: 92 Montana and lowa: 
Ten-year AVETABES ....ccccccccsvece 82 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Salina capacity output tivity 
Oct. 10-16 ...... 100,200 93,042 7S - OO 80-48 ccccccs 666,600 553.902 83 
Eyoviems week .. So $8,678 88 previous week .. 666,600 595,635 89 
Fear AHO cevecses 100,200 95,582 95 Veae ox 667,800 612,737 92 
Two years ago .. 84,600 69,500 2 ee ee Se Ne a dale perce be 
Five-year average ....).....eeeeee 88 Two years ago .. 667,800 582,361 87 
SOMAPORS DUONG 65.6 0c kee vccarssea 87 DIVO*VORE GVOPERS. 6 cc ccccevccccacs 75 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 


Oct. 10-16 ...... 1,001,400 951,667 95 
Previous week ..1,001,400 991,865 99 
BOGP OHO sccvces 944,280 969,304 102 
Two years ago .. 894,660 943,190 105 
Five-year AVOTABE ...ccccccccccess 94 
TON-VOAF QVETABS 2. cccesccceccoces 82 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio. Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


et, 80-26 .icess 780,964 605,541 78 
Previous week .. 780,964 *649,147 83 
Year ago ....... 785,446 595,616 76 
Two years ago .. 722,746 474,346 66 
PIVG-YORP GQVOTERO .ccccccccccccces 71 
yo ee IC eee eee ee 69 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
Oct. 10-16 ...... 604,200 606,979 100 
Previous week .. 604,200 *606,775 100 
Beer GO .iscc cs 601,200 559,518 93 
Two years ago .. 601,200 539,673 89 
WUVO*VGRE GVGTEGS .nrccccicesvvese 7 
DEFOE BVOTAMS 2 cccccccccsscccce 82 


*Revised. 


PONFORT Q2VOTARS cc cscscccicsscces 66 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 20-26 wecess 243,000 192,896 79 
Previous week .. 243,000 271,190 112 
BOP GOO vaccess 223,320 192,897 86 
Two years ago .. 243,720 196,829 81 
PIVO=VOGP GVGPERO cccccccicccccces q7 
Ten-year AVETAGE .....ceeeeeeceees 73 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Oct. 10-16 ...... 146,400 99,297 68 
Previous week .. 146,400 93,879 64 
ZORF GSO ceseves 140,010 132,884 95 
Two years ago .. 134,200 135,310 101 
Five-year A@VerTage ....cecccccssees 85 
TOR-FORF BVOTARS 2iciccecccicvocens 80 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c— Southwest*—, -—Northwest*—, 


-— Buffalot— --Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Oct. 10-16...... 330,958 496,827 13,511 
Previous week 32,191 $14,317 
Two weeks ago.. 31,410 13,437 
BOOT coc ccccccce 29,648 499,368 19,676 
BEGD wecdesttars 27,231 390,197 17,878 
BED Cettccrvess 24,645 418,942 19,039 
BGe. weet benwees 26,414 378,539 17,581 
Five-yr. average 27,779 436,685 17,537 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


227,703 11,866 178,051 56,335 902,581 
$12,109 58,617 
11,633 56.530 
291,635 11,037 155,354 60,361 946,357 
218,800 11,711 139,936 59,237 748,933 
278,295 10,949 171,332 57,219 868,119 
247,698 11,153 155,883 53,379 782,120 
252,826 11,343 160,111 56,659 849,622 


tAll mills. ?Revised. 





ple moisture followed by clearing 
weather. A large acreage will, there- 
fore, go under winter wheat. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DINNER MEETING FOR CHEMISTS 
MINNEAPOLIS — The October 








meeting of the Northwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, will be held Oct. 22 at 6 
p.m. at the Andrews Hotel. George 
B. Wagner, director of the depart- 


ment of biological control, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will discuss 
problems connected with insect in- 
festation of stored grain. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FACTORS IN PRODUCTION 


Three factors have made it pos- 
sible for American agriculture to 
lead the world in food production— 
scientific farming, mechanization of 
equipment, and efficient management. 
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CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS GAIN 
IN FLOUR OUTPUT IN AUGUST 


Month’s Total Estimated at 24.9 Million Sacks for Increase 


Calendar Year Production Down 


10% From 1947 Record, However 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census estimated Oct. 14 that 
wheat flour production in August was 
24.9 million sacks, which amounts 
to an increase of 3% over the U.S. 
output in July of 24.2 million sacks. 
The August, 1948 production is 4% 
less than for the same month of 1947. 

Production gains were’ shown in 16 
of the 20 principal flour-producing 
states. Production was at the rate of 
82.8% of capacity. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 57.4 million bush- 
els as compared with 55.7 million 
bushels in July. Millfeed production 
was estimated at 478,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 11,000 tons over the pre- 
vious month. 

Flour production for the first eight 
months of the 1948 calendar year 
now totals 183.6 million sacks, a de- 
cline of 10% from the output for the 
same months of the 1947 calendar 
year. 

These figures represent the output 
of 1,100 flour mills, 425 of which re- 
port monthly to the Census Bureau, 
the remainder annually. The 1,100 
mills are believed to account for 
about 98% of the entire U.S. capac- 
ity; the 425 mills reporting on a 
monthly basis account for about 96% 
of the nation’s production. 

Detailed statistics for Aug., 1948, 
production follow: 

AUGUST FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production by 
for August, 1948, with comparisons, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce (000's omitted): 


states in the U.S. 


August 

State 1947 1946 
California ‘ ‘ 355 368 415 
Colorado . 95 467 
Georgia . ° 7 61 
Illinois 1,242 
Indiana . 420 
Kansas. 338 
Michigan . 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana ‘ 
Nebraska .... 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma . 
Oregon 
DeSee 6655 
Utah es ‘ 
Washington ..... 1,153 
Wisconsin ... 
Other states . 

Total 25,936 

Data through June, 1947, in this series 
represent actual production as reported by 


mills, regardless of size; those for subse- 
quent months are estimated, based on re- 


ports from mills with a daily capacity of - 


over 400 sacks. Estimates are shown only for 
states in which the mills reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of 
the total production during the crop year 
ended June 30, 1947. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
UP 16% IN AUGUST 


—~<>— 
Bureau of the Census Reports Total 
Production for Month at 179,000 
Sacks by U.S. Mills 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. during August to- 
taled 179,000 sacks. The Bureau of 
the Census, in its Oct. 14 report, said 
that this figure was 16.5% more than 
the July rye flour production of 145,- 
000 sacks. 

The monthly average rye flour out- 
put in 1947 was 155,000 sacks. 

The rye grind during August to- 
taled 410,000 bu., for an average of 
2.29 bu. per sack of flour, the same 
as for July. 

Detailed statistics on rye flour pro- 
duction follow: 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U. 8S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce: 

Grain Flour 
ground, output, 

Month bu. sacks 

1948— 7-000's omitted— 
August 179 


Offal pro- 
duced, 


February . 
January 

1947— 
December ..... 
November 
October 


February 

January 
9 2,489 

2,004 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NORTHWEST FEED MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe second din- 
ner meeting this fall of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. will 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the United States as reported by the Bureau of the Census 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce: 


--Production— 
Wheat 
flour 
(1,000 
sacks) 


Wheat 
ground* 
(1,000 
bu.) 


Offal 
(tons) 


Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 
capacity pro- 
in wheat duction 

flourt as % 

(1,000 of ca- 
sacks) pacity 


Average Average Flour 
lb. of lb. of extrac- 
wheat offal tion 

per sack persack ratef 

of flour of flour (%) 


be held Oct. 25 at the Radisson Ho- 
tel. The meeting falls on the first day 
of the annual animal nutrition short 
course for feed manufacturers and 
dealers, which is to be conducted at 
the University of Minnesota Farm. 
A number of university experts who 
will have an active part in the short 


course have been invited to be guests * 


of the feed manufacturers at the din- 
ner. Cocktails will be served at 5:30 
p.m., with dinner at 7 p.m. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.23 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.23, 
as compared with 16.99 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment frcm 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap is 31.94, as compared 
with 33.48 a year ago. 
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FOUR NEW ADM OFFICERS 
AND DIRECTORS ELECTED 


MINNEAPOLIS—AIl officers and 
directors of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. were reelected and four new di- 
rectors and officers were named at 
the annual stockholders and directors 
meetings Oct. 13 at the company’s 
offices in Minneapolis. 

The new directors are Shreve M. 
Archer, Jr., St. Paul, and Samuel H. 
Rogers, Minneapolis. The new officers 
are Carl C. Farrington, Minneapolis, 
vice president, and Richard G. Brier- 
ley, Minneapolis, assistant vice presi- 
dent. Werner G. Smith, Cleveland, 
vice president, was named executive 
vice president. 

Mr. Archer, whose father was presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
the company at the time of his death 
last November, served three years 
with the Army Air Forces prior to 
joining ADM in 1945 as grain mer- 
chandiser. He was transferred to the 
linseed oil department this year. 

Mr. Rogers is vice president of 
Northwestern National Bank trust 
department, trustee of Northrop Col- 
legiate School and a director of Su- 
perior Separator Co., Home Gas Co. 
and Northwestern Terminal Co. 

Officers reelected are Samuel 
Mairs, chairman of the board; T. L. 
Daniels, president; W. L. Dedon, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Philip S. Duff, 
vice president and secretary; E. W. 
Schmidt, J. W. Moore, A. C. Hoehne, 
F. E. Benson, F. J. Seidl, Sr., E. A. 
Olson, H. W. Collins, R. W. Capps, 
W. J. Hoofe and Samuel O Sorenson, 
vice presidents; S. S. Adair, control- 
ler; Walter F. Platt, Jr., assistant 
vice president; O. K. Nora and E. L. 
Brainerd, assistant secretaries, and 
N. A. Boyle, assistant treasurer. 

Directors reelected are Mr. Mairs, 
H. S. Bowers, Mr. Daniels, Mr. Duff, 
Mr. Dedon, Mr. Smith, R. C. Lilly, 
Mr. Schmidt, Mr. Moore, Mr. Hoehne, 
C. M. Hardenbergh, Mr. Capps and 
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M. F. Murphy, Ekco Products Co.; 
E. J. Ranney, H. H. Scholes, W. J. 
Stockman of Raymond F. Kilthau, 
and F, E. Struminski, New Warsaw 
Bakery Co., Inc. 

Albert E. Tolley, who has recently 
joined Kilpatrick’s Bakeries, San 
Francisco, presented the prizes in 
class A to A. R. Schaberg, Bear Stew- 
art Co., and T. S. Viero, Kotten Ma- 
chine Co., and in class B to E. W. 
Schmitt, Corn Products Sales Co., and 
Joseph A. Lee, Standard Brands, Inc. 
E. L. Timberman, Continental Baking 
Co., won the prize donated by the 
hosts for putting his ball nearest the 
pin on the 13th hole, and Paul F. 
Sanborne, Jr., won the guest’s prize 
for this. 

New members elected were George 
S. Black, Arnold Bakeries, Inc; 
Henry C. Broems, Jr., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc.; William J. 
Dooley, West Disinfecting Co., and 
Paul H. Nottage, Sherman Paper 
Products Co. 

Both Arthur Ebinger, president of 
Ebinger Baking Co., and Morris Mes- 
sing, treasurer of Messing Bakeries, 
Inc., were congratulated by the club 
on the 50th anniversary of their bak- 
eries’ foundings this year. Albert Tol- 
ley was also singled out for the 
hearty thanks of the entire club for 
all he has done for it and to be 
wished every success in his new work 
on the West Coast. 
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COL. WILLIAM ST. CLAIRE 
REJOINS DALLAS FIRM 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Col. William K. 
St. Claire has returned from extend- 
ed duty in the Army and has resumed 
his activities with the St. Claire en- 
terprises in Dallas, of which two divi- 
sions, the Polar Mills and the Mares 
Grain Co., are devoted to carlot mer- 
chandising of flour, grain and mill- 
feeds. 

Well known in the milling and 
grain trade of the Southwest, Col. 
St. Claire was one time manager for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in this area. He 
entered the service as captain in the 
air forces and transferred to the 94th 
Infantry division and participated in 
active combat service including the 
battles of the Bulge and the Rhine- 
land. He entered the military gov- 
ernment, serving as governor of a 
large portion of the Ruhr and later 
was on the staff of Gen. Clay in Ber- 
lin, first as deputy chief of internal 
trade and afterwards as chief of op- 
erations of the German Export Im- 
port Authority. His last duty was in 
Washington. 

Col. St. Claire was decorated by 
the French government with the 
Croix de Guerre with silver star and 
received the American Bronze Star 
for combat activities in Germany. 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT SOWN 


IN DUST IN SOME AREAS 
OKLAHOMA CITY — Wheat con- 


esvccsee 67,963 


2 24,940 
55,664 


24,179 


478,262 
466,902 
438,162 
430,408 
422,334 
415,510 
401,958 
160,890 


Mr. Olson. 
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N.Y. BAKERS CLUB HOLDS 
LAST GOLF TOURNAMENT 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakers Club, 
Inc., closed its outdoor activities re- 
cently with the largest golf party 
and dinner of the season. Held at the 
North Hills Golf Club, it drew 85 


138.0 
138.1 


38.4 tinues to be seeded in the dust in 


many areas while producers in. other 
localities are deferring planting until 
it rains. Federal estimates place the 
seeded acreage at less than 50%. 
Early planted wheat germinated un- 
evenly with resultant spotted growth. 
Another discouraging factor has been 
the high winds of the past week 
which have caused some damage to 
small grains. 


can o' 


IMac wo % 
ernss 


roantwo* 


Set 


February 
January 
1947— 
December ...... 53,75 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 


eke he hat co Bel 


© &2 eo oo Boe BO FO 


wn 


38.1 


wo 


— 


448,184 
449,691 
506,140 
474,190 
497,920 86.4 137.9 38.4 
472,210 83.2 137.3 37.9 

Data estimated on the basis of reports from mills for a daily 24-hour capacity o 
401 sacks or more, 


78.0 
$9.0 
84.3 
85.8 


38.2 
38.0 
38.5 
38.3 


3-9 39-17 
be 09 bo pe Po 
en 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


*Wheat as purchased, 


including dockage, 


if any. 


tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the ‘400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 


members and guests for golf and 110 
for dinner. The hosts were Anthony 
A. Cervini and R. E. Duvernoy of 
Duvernoy & Sons, Inc.; W. C. Dun- 
can, A. C. Ebinger, Ebinger Baking 
Co.; C. E. Larsen, Larsen Baking Co.; 


Only a small acreage has thus far 
been planted to winter oats and bar- 
ley. All of Oklahoma needs rain, for 
in the past eight consecutive weeks 
average rainfall has been one inch, 
five inches below normal. 
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Theres More Than Jute 


in Bemis Burrrlap Bags ! 





There’s good quality burlap, of course... 
whether your job needs the famous Angus 
Burlap that only Bemis sells, or one of the 
standard grades. 


But there’s more than burlap in Bemis 
Burlap Bags. There’s... 


1. Good service ( 16 plants, plus 15 sales 
offices ... there’s one near to you). 


2. Capacity for any size order—a hundred 
bags or millions. 


3. Dependability (worth money in the bank 
to you). 


4, Top quality manufacturing (full cut, good 
sewing thread, strong seams, fine printing). 


oe ‘Unequalled experience in burlap im- 
porting, converting and distributing, that 
has made Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 
the recognized standard for the entire bur- 
lap industry. 


BEMIS 


“America’s No.1 Bag Maker” 


Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 
Chicago Cleveland « Denver « Detroit * Houston « Indianapolis 
Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City + Los Angeles + Louisville 
Memphis « Minneapolis * New Orleans + New York City 
Norfolk » Oklahoma City * Omaha «+ Phoenix « Pittsburgh 
St. Lovis* Salina+Salt Lake City*San Francisco-Seattles Wichita 


y QEMIS 
ies 
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MAN caren 


Z 


‘HUBBARD ALMANACE | 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, | 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN MARCH, 1920 | 





“Eat More Bread. It’s your best and 
cheapest food. 





Cf, 


100 LBS. NET 


“Let's cooperate in spreading this fact.” Geasatend Made Coby to Mnnsoot 


7" 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 


HUBBARD 


\“A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY § SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


Phe ten 


MAY MUIYUT MANY Mad 


— 


Hubbard M 
ard Ming Gnpany 





“UN we 
« SPT 








x *« QUALITY SINCE 1 1878 » kk kk 
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Sun exha slefr lhal means 
BETTER BAKING RESULTS FOR YOU! 


AGED—AERATED—that’s how you receive King 
Midas Flour. 

Pioneers in the use of inside flour storage tanks 
for the natural aging of flour, King Midas Flour 
| Mills have now tripled capacity for Aging and 
| Aerating flour. 

Increasing total mill space to accommodate the con- 
struction of additional inside tanks means that al- 
most half of mill space is now devoted to facilities 
for Aging and Aerating flour. After it has completed 
the milling process, King Midas Flour drifts slowly 
down through constantly circulating air into tanks 
located inside the mill. Here under controlled tem- 
perature conditions, King Midas is Aged and Aer- 
ated. Then after passing through an additional 
aerating process, King Midas is packed out and 
shipped to you. . 

Aged and Aerated King Midas Flour will give 
you the maximum in flour uniformity, increased 
absorption and more profitable baking results — 
because of the extra step. 


‘ting Midas FLOUR MILLS 








{ 
| 
| 
; 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasure 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasure’ 
H. W. JOHNSTON 











COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 
KANSAS CITY 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to Board of Trade Bldg. «¢ L.D. 299 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 

serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other OMAHA 

coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 

with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 


‘ ‘ i Council Bluffs, Iowa 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «© Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 





| : - VAX ee Si a & is 
FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG... - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN. ‘MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN + OATS - FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10, 209, 000 Bus. 


26 ery ee Se Sas 


J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres, and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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"Thrifty “home-managers”’ the country over are fashioning 


many practical, attractive items for the home and family from 





Chase-Designed Pretty Print bags. Chase flour, feed and seed 
bags are available in a large variety of smart, colorful pat- 
terns—patterns which assure repeat business and lasting de- 
mand for your products. That’s why we say Chase-Designed CHECK WITH YOUR CHASE 

Pretty Prints are ‘worth looking into.” And we suggest that SALESMAN ON THESE PRODUCTS 


you do so today. Your nearby Chase Salesman will be glad OPEN MESH BAGS 

PROTEX BAGS—SEWN, ALSO CEMENTED 
SEAMS 

TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 


More than One Hundred Years of Experience COTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 
in Making Better Bags for MULTIWALL—AND OTHER PAPER BAGS 


Industry and Agriculture. SPECIALTIES 


to provide complete information. 











FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E e) AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE » DALLAS + TOLEDO + DENVER + DETROIT - MEMPHIS + BUFFALO + ST.LOUIS » NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH + KANSAS CITY + LOS ANGELES » MINNEAPOLIS + GOSHEN, IND. » PHILADELPHIA + NEW ORLEANS - ORLANDO, FLA. +» SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CiTy - PORTLAND, ORE. - REIDSVILLE,N.C. - HARLINGEN, TEXAS - CHAGRIN FALLS, O. - HUTCHINSON, KAN. + CROSSETT, ARK. 
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With the Distributor 


CONDUCTED-BY 








Handling Older Workers 
fe) 


Flour jobbers and wholesale groc- 
ers, the: same as all other business 
men, are frequently confronted with 
the problem of handling older work- 
ers in their organizations. Many large 
corporations have hard and fast rules 
that compel men to retire when they 
reach a certain age, usually at 65. 
Smaller organizations generally han- 
dle this in a more personal way. 

It seems to us that in the case of 
the average wholesale operator, old- 
er employees, the same as all others, 


should be considered strictly on a 
personal basis. We know of some men 
well past 65 who are far more valu- 
able to their companies than other 
men at 50. Naturally they do not 
have the physical vigor of the young- 
er men, and their work should be 
arranged accordingly. 

However, to retire a man merely 
because he has reached some certain 
age, regardless of his value to the 
company, does not make sense to us. 
Older employees should be considered 
strictly on the basis of their ability 
and value to the business. That should 
apply to the younger ones, too. 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








The Origin of Costs 
re) 


There are always those who are 
prone to criticize the so-called middle- 
man as contributing to the high cost 
of foods. Unfortunately, they do not, 
or will not, know the real facts about 
distribution. They seem to think that 
distributors could be entirely elim- 
inated and food would still flow from 
farms to consumers’ tables. That, of 
course, is not true. 

In the first place, those organiza- 
tions, such as chain stores, which 
claim to avoid the middleman, actual- 





Best 


Beat of 


top-rank brokers 


the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 


"THousanps of years of 
failure have proved the futility 


_of trying to make something out 


of nothing ... gold out of base 
metals, silk purses out of sow’s 
ears. But there still are flour 
jobbers who are trying to build 
a flour business out of poor 
quality sold at cheaper prices. It 
can’t be done. But if these mer- 
chants will shift to DOBRY’S 
BEST and BEST of the WEST 
we can show them how real top 
notch flour quality can win and 
hold satisfied customers. For 
these superb flours build a brand 
loyalty that gives sales work 
permanent results. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 
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ly have the same costs within their 
own operations, although they are 
not classified as such. Warehousing 
and distribution operations must be 
carried on. The costs are there, 
whether defrayed by chain stores or 
independent operators. 

Then, again, independent distri u- 
tors’ costs are largely affected by | 
conditions over which they have no 
control whatever. Wages, taxes, 
equipment and innumerable other | 
factors enter into these costs, and | 
distributors can do nothing whate ver 
about them. Flour jobbers and whole- 
sale grocers should do everything 
in their power to get information of 
this type before consumers. Tha’ is 
the basis of good public relations 


W atch Cooperative 


Distributors 
'e) 


As all independent wholesale fiour 
and food distributors should know, 
retailer-owned cooperatives have ex- 
panded rapidly during the present 
year. Their growth was virtually at 
a standstill during the war, but they 
have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered them since then. 


This growth, of course, poses a 
threat to independent wholesale gro- 
cers. Once retailers band together 
in a cooperative movement they al- 
most invariably establish their own 
wholesale organizations. As an indi- 
cation of the growth of the coopera- 
tives, the Bureau of the Census esti- 
mated that their volume was up 17% 
during the first half of 1948, which 
was considerably higher than that of 
independent wholesale grocers. 


The answer to this problem natur- 
ally is that wholesale food distribu- 
tors must serve their retail custom- 
ers as efficiently as do the coopera- 
tive-owned organizations, so that the 
independents may compete with chain 
stores and similar competition. This 
is admittedly difficult to do, but it 
has been accomplished, as has been 
proved in a number of instances. 
Wholesalers must look to their cwn 
operating efficiency to gain this po nt. 


Salesmen and Unions 
° 


At one time salesmen for flour 
jobbers in certain metropolitan mar- 
kets were seriously concerned v ith 
unionizing their activities. They e ‘en 
approached the problem from ‘he 
standpoint that they could help tl eit 
employers get better prices for fiour 
if they were unionized: .Natura'ly, 
nothing specific developed from his 
line of reasoning. 

Recently we read considerable c: m- 
ment on this subject from sales exe cu- 
tives in other industries, and it is 
generally agreed that the union mcve- 
ment among salesmen is of little .n- 
portance at this time. Salesmen in 
nearly all lines of business have bee! 


(Continued on page 56) 
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soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















~ BIGHT TB 
Buy Christmas Seals 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. - 








PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
G 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 





MILO MAIZE @ WHEAT 
FIELD SEEDS 


TRANSIT GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Supreme Court 
Makes Ruling on 
Overtime Issue 


WASHINGTON — With the US. 
Supreme Court refusing to reopen 
hearings on the so-called ‘overtime 
on overtime” pay issue involved in 
the Bay Ridge Operating Co., and 
the Huron Stevedoring Co. in a split 
decision of the high cost here last 
week, the wage and hour division 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
announced that it will start enforc- 
ing its regulations in conformity with 
the court’s ruling Oct. 18, 1948. 

The issue involved was the deter- 
mination of the regular hourly wage 
rate when workers were paid pre- 
mium wages for employment during 
certain undesirable working periods 
or for performing disagreeable types 
of work although they had not 
worked the statutory 40-hour work 
week. 

The high court held that where 
workers were employed under these 
conditions and received premium pay 
rates and subsequently worked more 
than the statutory 40-hour work- 
week, in computing the rate of pay 
to ascertain true overtime rates the 
period worked at the premium pay 
scale had to be taken into consider- 
ation in calculating the hourly wage 
rate. 

The wage and hour administrator 
had postponed any action under the 
original Supreme Court decision hand- 
ed down June 7, 1948, until a plea for 
rehearing of the case could be decided 
by the high court. The decision this 
week now places the administrator 
responsible to bring his regulations 
into conformity with the court’s rul- 
ing. 

Officials at the Department of La- 
bor say that they will examine all 
management-labor contracts where 
conditions similar to those in the 
stevedoring suit are involved. Among 
such contracts are those where work 
weeks of 30 hours produce overtime 
pay rates. In examining questionable 
contracts, labor department officials 
say that they will take into consid- 
eration working practices involved. 
Baking industry officials say that 
there is no evidence to show where 
any baking industry contracts are 
involved in the issue decided this 
week. 

Labor department officials say that 
the union leaders had tried to dis- 
suade workers from pressing these 
suits since the workers were better 
off under premium pay conditions 
existing than they may be under pay 
rates which conform to the court 
ruling. From a long range view they 
consider the action on the part of 
workers to recover back pay claims 
a real setback to the best interests 
of organized labor. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
TO REACH 63,000 TONS 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of grain from this port in October 
are expected to run around 63,000 
tons, it is reported here. This amount 
will include a substantial carryover 
from September. 

September clearances were light 
at 763,066 bu. from all B.C. ports, 
including 703,733 bu. from local ele- 
vators. With the exception of 3,333 
bu. barley sent to the Hawaiian 
Islands, all grain last month was 
moved to the United Kingdom and 
Continent. 





For Flour 
Distributors 
Who Build 


Permanent 


Customers 
with 
Quality 











Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


9 


> ] 
KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 NashviHe Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
® 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


























@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


PiGiinss' 3672, itsusion, Tenet”? Welle Goon, View Pics.’ aid’ Galieager” 
‘8B a fi Sd i, Texas E e . : Vice Pres: ond : ar ng 





DANY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Doily 
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x By H.E. 


WISH to discuss the position of 
the grain trade with respect to 
government. I will review first the 

position as it has been and is, and 
then briefly about what it ought 
to be. 

There is a lot of history behind the 
attitude of governments toward our 
industry. 

In March, 1922, a Mary G. Lacy, 
who was then librarian of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, delivered 
an address entitled “Food Control 
During 46 Centuries.”’ She started by 
saying: 

“The man, or class of men, who 
controls the supply of essential foods 
is in possession of the supreme pow- 
er. The safeguarding of the food sup- 
ply has therefore been the concern of 
governments since they have been in 
existence. They had to exercise this 
control in order to hold the supreme 
power, because all the people need 
food and it is the only commodity 
of which this is true.” 

She quotes the following from the 
Oration of Lysias against the grain 
dealers of Athens in 387 B.C.: “Were 
they not menaced with, the punish- 
ment of death,” said Lysias, “they 
would hardly be endurable ... When 
you happen to be most in want of 
grain, they grab it and are unwilling 
to sell, and you may be well satisfied 
to buy it from them at any price 
whatever...” 

Miss Lacy goes on to say that in 
order to prevent the extortion of the 
grain dealers of Athens, a particular 
body of officers called the Sitephy- 
laces, or “grain inspectors,” was ap- 
pointed by the state to oversee this 
business. It required 15 of them to 
take care of the grain trade in the 
port of Athens, a city of 180,000 
people. Being a grain inspector was 
no sinecure, because the inspectors 
themselves were put to death when 
“they were unable to master the 
scoundrelism of these dealers.” 


The Ancient Struggle 


This librarian of the BAE then 
brings us up to date—or at least up 
to 1922—by saying, “They were hated 
full as much as the same class in 
modern times.” 

All of this is merely evidence of 
the ancient struggle between politi- 
cians on the one hand, and private 
citizens on the other, to control the 
food supply and its distribution. 

In the beginning, it is the farmer 
who controls all food. This control, 
spread widely among its citizens, is 
one of the foundation-stones of a 
democratic society. The farmer is a 
private citizen, as much as anyone 
else. When politicians seek power 
through control of food they must 
ultimately go back to the source. 
They must control the farmers, along 
with all others. 

The pattern has not changed very 
much in 46 centuries. It has been 
repeated over and over again, in 
nearly every country. It starts with 
arousing farmers and consumers to 
a sense of injustice. The next step 
is to make them great gifts for 
a while, from the treasury. The end, 
as with Joseph of Egypt in 2830 B.C., 
is to reduce the people to slavery, 
when the program has run its full 
course. 

Is this as fantastic as it sounds 
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The Government and the 


Grain Trade 


Sanford * 


in a free country like ours? Look over 
the world today and see in how 
few countries there is any freedom 
left. Would you, and would the farm- 
ers, think the danger so remote if we 
had, as in 1934, Henry Wallace, Jer- 
ome Frank, Rex Tugwell and Lee 
Pressman as policy-makers in the 
federal government? What would you 
think, and what would farmers think 
if the secretary of agriculture today 
were to make a statement such as 
Secretary Wallace’s statement in 
February, 1934, when he said: 

“If we finally go all the way to- 
ward nationalism, it may be neces- 
sary to have compulsory control of 
marketing, licensing of plowed land, 
and base and surplus quotas for ev- 
ery farmer for every product for each 
month in the year. We may have to 
have government control of all sur- 
pluses, and a far greater degree of 
public ownership than we have now. 
It may be necessary to make a pub- 
lic utility out of agriculture ... Ev- 
ery plowed field would have its per- 
mit sticking up on its post...” 


A Common Interest 


Here at least, you—as private citi- 
zens—have a common interest with 
farmers. Of course, you have many 
other interests in common with farm- 
ers. No one is closer to farm- 
ers than the thousands of small, in- 
dependent country elevators who are 
your clients. You are the business 
counselors for these elevators; you 
are their sales force, their traffic 
managers, and frequently their bank- 
ers. These clients of yours are plain 
citizens, and most of them work with 


their hands. They do the physical 
handling of the farmer’s grain and of 
many supplies that the farmers need. 
With your help, they furnish a mar- 
ket for the farmer’s grain on any 
day that he elects to sell. They are 
in direct contact with farmers during 
long working hours each day. If they 
are to succeed, the farmers must be 
their friends. 

The independent country elevators, 
and you who are their agents, must 
compete on an efficiency basis with 
the cooperatives, large and small, 
and with the big line houses. Cooper- 
atives are the servants of their farm- 
er members, and are designed to 
make no profits. Yet, you must com- 
pete with them equally, and spot 
them a federal income tax exemption 
besides. I don’t know how you do it— 
but you do. There is one thing sure, 
however: The days of Lysias and the 
“extortionate profits” of grain deal- 
ers are definitely gone. I am sure 
that not one of us rues their depar- 
ture or prays for their return. 


USDA Accusations Quoted 


But the political heads of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture say that 
the grain trade “is now in the proc- 
ess of reaping many millions of dol- 
lars at the expense of producers...” 
They say the grain trade is beating 
down prices to below the support 
level; that millions of bushels are 
passing into the hands of grain deal- 
ers. ‘Everybody knows,” they cry out, 
“that when this distress wheat stops 
moving, the price will go back to the 
support level . . . But it won’t be 
the farmers who will be protected. 
It will be the cash grain speculator.” 

Now, who are the cash grain specu- 
lators in the U.S. and is there al- 
ways anything wicked about them? 
Obviously, they are the people who, 
at any particular moment, own all 
of the cash grain in the U.S. 

The original speculator is the farm- 
er. He speculates from the time he 
plants his seed until he sells his crop. 
Surely there is nothing reprehensible 





SPORTS SHIRTS FROM COTTON BAGS—The Chase Bag Co. bowling 
team shown here is wearing bowling shirts made from the company’s 
“Pretty-Print” cotton flour and feed bags. According to J. H. Counce, 
Chase branch manager, the new sports fashion first came into use with 
the sponsoring of bowling teams during the 1947-48 season by bakers 
whose flour came packed in printed cotton sacks. Following that, Mr. 
Counce pointed out, bag patterns began to be used by softball teams, 


golfers, and other sports enthusiasts. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article is the essential text 
of an address delivered by Mr. San- 
ford before the Federation of Cash 
Grain Commission Merchants Assn. 
in Chicago Sept. 30. The author is 
chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council, Washington, and a 
grain industry consultant with the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 





about this. When he sells, he trans- 
fers the risk of ownership—the specu- 
lation, that is—to somebody else. 
There is unavoidably a speculator 
somewhere for every bushel of grain 
in existence. 

Out of a wheat crop of 1,300 million 
bushels harvested this summer, let 
us say that farmers have sold 400 
million bushels. This figure is only a 
guess, but probably not far from the 
fact. If correct, then farmers are 
still speculating on 900 million bush- 
els of wheat. Prices already have 
gone up about to the support level. 
To this extent it is the farmers who 
have been protected by price pro- 
gram. 

Who has bought the other 400 mil- 
lion bushels and so, in their turn, be- 
come speculators? It is estimated 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. has 
bought 200 million bushels of new 
crop wheat and flour equivalent. But 
CCC does not speculate. It sells to 
foreign governments, or to the army, 
at their cost plus a markup. It is its 
buyers who become speculators when- 
ever CCC buys a bushel of grain. 


U.S. Mill Needs 


Our flour mills and feed industry 
use from 50 to 55 million bushels of 
grain a month. Starting with the 
harvest in the Southwest in late May 
or early June, they have bought most 
of the remaining 200 million bushels. 
Ordinarily, there would be many 
grain firms owning substantial quan- 
tities of cash grain. Most of this grain 
would be hedged, but some of it 
would be held speculatively, I sup- 
pose. Under the conditions this year, 
I cannot find that the grain trade 
is holding anything like its normal 
stocks, either hedged or unhedged. 
The futures markets have not been 
favorable for hedging, and I do not 
know any grain man who is bullish. 
Their best business has been in sell- 
ing wheat to CCC, and in storing 
wheat for producers. 

My company’s elevator in Kansas 
City is probably a good average ex- 
ample. We have 5% million bushels 
of space there. We are storing for 
producers 4% million bushels. We 
need about 350,000 bu. turning room, 
with so much damaged wheat coming 
in. The balance is filled with a little 
corn, a little oats, barley, rye, grain 
sorghums and beans. 

The CCC has been the dominant 
factor this year in the wheat mar- 
kets—about as big as all others put 
together. Their prices have made the 
market prices. In my opinion, when 
prices dropped 10 to 15¢ under the 
loan, it was due more to bad weather 
than to shortage of storage. The 
wheat had to move on account of its 
condition. Farmers were afraid to 
store it, even when they had the 
room. 

None of the above is intended to be 
critical of CCC’s method of operation 
this year. The grain trade thinks the 
CCC has done the best job of buying 
in its history this year. Our only 
objection is to the general principle 
of a government agency monopolizing 
a business. We would also appreciate 
more simple honesty in the public 
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“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour ~ 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











“Golden Loaf” tusou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








statements of their political chief- 
tains 


Among these statements, it has 
been charged that the “grain lobby” 
has destroyed our wheat export mar- 
ket by defeating the International 
Wheat Agreement; that it has pre- 
vented CCC from providing grain 
bins by amending the new CCC char- 
ter; and that a huge “slush fund” is 
being raised to do away with the 
price support program. 

Your association is a member of 
the National Grain Trade Council, 
which is involved in the charges re- 
cited. As council chairman during 
that legislation, I should like to re- 
port to you. 


NGTC Statistics Cited 

In the beginning let me say—be- 
cause it is no secret at all—that the 
annual budget of the National Grain 
Trade Council is less than $55,000, 
and we have kept within it. Our staff 
includes only three full-time em- 
ployees, two of them clerical work- 
ers. We have two part-time em- 
ployees. For my own part, I think 
this budget and staff are too small 
for the trade we represent and the 
work that should be done. The Coun- 
cil should have a library, with a li- 
brarian. It should employ an able 
and respected economist. It should 
give some thought to public relations. 

The budget should be large enough 
to cover these expenses, and no larg- 
er. We have spent no money, directly 
or indirectly, entertaining congres- 
sional representatives. We have no 
intention of doing so. Our activities 
have been confined to technical pres- 
entations by our own amateur wit- 
nesses. If there is such a thing as a 
“grain lobby,” I don’t know what it 
looks like, and neither does anyone 
else. 

The grain trade got no small 
amount of credit—or blame, if you 
listen to some—for defeating the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. Cer- 
tainly we opposed it, as vigorously as 
we knew how, and certainly we do 
not deny the fact. 

Government officials have _ told 
farmers that we have “destroyed the 
export market for U.S. wheat.” 

Why should anyone imagine that 
the grain trade, which includes grain 
exporters interested chiefly in vol- 
ume, should want to destroy the ex- 
port market for wheat? Is not such 
an action contrary to their own sel- 
fish interests? 

We opposed it, of course, because 
this wheat-cartel, which has been 
sort of a secret society for 15 years, 
gave no guarantee whatever of an 
export market for wheat, except 
when wheat is scarce and high-priced. 
Then the U.S. would have to supply 
it whether we wanted to or not—and 
sell it at $2, whether the market was 
$3 or $4 or $10 bu. 

To us, as private citizens, and as 
professional traders in grain, the 
wheat agreement was simply another 


heads-you-win-tails-I-lose proposition | 


for our country. It was designed to 
perpetuate government - to - govern- 
ment trading. Eventually, it would 
fasten on the nation’s agriculture 
even more restrictions and controls 
than we have now. It was a poor 
deal for everyone, except possibly the 
planners who love state trading. 

Just how did we go about defeat- 
ing the wheat agreement? First, we 
prepared an analysis of the agree- 
ment itself, which is rather a com- 
plicated document. Then we printed 
a booklet, with the agreement on the 
left-hand pages, and our parallel com- 
ments on the right. These booklets 
were distributed to every member of 
Congress. No pressure was put on 
(Continued on page 28) 
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lways uniform. ne 


always dependable 


HENKEL’S cake and bread flours provide you 
with flour for all your baking needs. They are always 
uniform. And our operation is large enough so that 
we can always carry sufficient stocks of wheat so 
that you are sure of getting the flour you want. 


Henkel’s Cake and Pastry Flours 





"Made Good" Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills — 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 


"BREAD WH EAT MAP. 









riven 









¥& invicarte 
OUR SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 














AcME i am Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 ° 











Cc. Cc. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS ira uo 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 











GALLATIN VALLEY MILLING CO. 


MONTANA—FLOURS AND GRAIN D. R. FISHER, Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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GMI Baking Habits Study 
Reveals Regional Variations 


Part 2 


the extent of their business suc- 

cess depends upon their ability 
to give customers what they want. 
These wants are not the same on the 
farm and in the city, in the North 
and in the South. 

This was revealed by the study of 
bakery purchases and home baking 
habits conducted by General Mills, 
Inc. In the Oct. 12 issue of The North- 
western Miller a summary of the over- 
all national view of bakery purchases 
and home baking habits was given. 
This article will discuss regional and 
city size influences on these pur- 
chases and baking habits. 

Many worthwhile facts were un- 


Bt ext have long known that 





. EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of 
a report appearing in Vitality News, 
a publication of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, on a survey made by a 
national marketing research organi- 
zation to tell the baker what his cus- 
tomers buy and what they bake. It 
is the second of two articles on the 
survey. The photograph on this page 
appears through the courtesy of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 





covered by the study. For example: 

Although farm families do approxi- 
mately 80% more home baking than 
the average family in cities over 
100,000, they buy only 35% less bak- 
ery goods than the city family. 

Of the five geographical divisions 
of the country, the Southeast, with 
87.5% of its home baking devoted to 
plain goods (principally biscuits), 
leads the rest of the country in that 
category. 

Yet, bakery purchases of plain 
goods totaled 64.0% of all southeast- 
ern bakery purchases . . . compared 
with 54.6% in the east where home 
baking of plain goods is the lowest 
in the country. 

Rye bread has its greatest popu- 
larity in the East and among city 
people; whole wheat sales are rela- 
tively greatest in the western part 
of the country. 

Actually, the study revealed not 
only vast differences in baking and 
buying habits of regional and city 
size groups, but also indicated there 
were many differences and_ taste 
preferences within communities. 


Perhaps the most important knowl- 
edge gleaned from the study is the 
need for individual bakers to conduct 
their own surveys. Only in that way 
can a baker have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the wants, likes and dislikes 
of his customers. 

In order to conduct an accurate 
study, General Mills employed Indus- 
trial Surveys, Inc., a marketing re- 
search organization with a national 
reputation in the consumer panel 
research field. 

Industrial Surveys developed a 
representative panel of 1,100 fami- 
lies distributed in all geographical re- 
gions. Family records were kept in 
every section of the country ... the 
East, Central, Southeast, Southwest, 
and West. 

These families were also selected 
on a basis of city size . . . Farm; 
under 10,000; 10,000 to 100,000, and 
over 100,000. 


Regional Differences 

In the first article covering the 
General Mills’ Baking Habits Study, 
it was revealed that the average 
homemaker uses about 2% Ib. flour 
a week. 

But note these regional variations 
from the national average: The south- 
eastern homemaker is the biggest 
consumer of flour for home baking 
purposes, using 3 lb. a week. The 
eastern homemaker is the lowest 
user, with 1.1 lb. The Southwest, 
Central and West are in between, 
using 2.1, 1.6 and 1.3 lb., respectively. 

Regional taste preferences and bak- 
ery buying habits directly influence 
the use of this flour. For example: 

The Southeast uses 87.5% of its 
flour for plain goods, 71% going into 
biscuits. 

The smallest amount of plain goods 
home baking is done in the East. 

The southeast and the central areas 
bake the most cakes—by slight.mar- 
gins; pie making is almost the same 
in each region, except in the South- 
west where it is about 20% under 
the average. 

The West uses 19.3% of its flour 
and mixes for waffles and pancakes 
—almost three times as large a per- 
centage as the East. 


Differences in Bakery Buying 
During 1947, the “average” Ameri- 
can family spent about 99¢ weekly 
for bakery goods. 
This figure, of course, reflects gen- 
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THE AMERICAN FAVORITE—Chocolate cake is the top favorite with 
American families, just as apple pie leads the parade in its field, accord- 
ing to the survey made of U.S. baking habits and preferences over a 
24-year period for General Mills, Inc. 





eral price increases. The eastern bak- 
er can count on his customers to 
buy more than that since the average 
eastern family spends $1.27 weekly— 
the highest in the country. 

The West is next with an average 
of 98¢, followed closely by the cen- 
tral region with 97¢, the Southwest 
with 76¢ and the Southeast with 70¢: 

These figures should not be con- 
strued as indicating the relative total 
dollar volume in these areas. The 
East, for example, has roughly three 
times as many families as the South- 
east. 

Bread, cake and cookies are the 
three main bakery items purchased in 
all sections of the country, especially 
the Southeast and the Southwest. 
Other sections go in for a little more 
variety as far as sweet goods are 
concerned. 

Families in the central region pur- 
chase the most sweet rolls, while 
eastern families are the heavy pur- 
chasers of pies. Western and eastern 
families buy about the same amount 
of doughnuts, leading the country in 
that respect. 

See Chart No. 1 for complete re- 
gional breakdown of each dollar spent 
according to bakery food items pur- 
chased. 


Differences in Home Baking Habits 
The important influence of city 


size upon home baking habits is re- 
flected in the following: 

@ Farm families do the most home 
baking, using approximately 3.6 lb. 
flour a week. 

@ Small city families use 1.8 lb., 
medium size cities 1 lb. and large cit- 
ies 0.7 Ib. 

@The average farm family uses 
more than four times as much flour 
for bread and six times as much 
for biscuits as the average urban 


family. 


@ Forty-six per cent of big city 
home baking is sweet goods as con- 
trasted with only 17.1% for farm 
families. 

@ Gravy is a surprisingly important 
use for flour. 9.1% of that used in 
big cities and 3.9% of that bought 
on the farm goes into this item. 


Bakery Buying Habits 

The community size _ influences 
home baking habits, which in turn 
influence bakery buying habits. 

But contrary to an opinion popu- 
lar with some bakers, the quantity 
and variety of bakery purchases are 
not directly proportional to the quan- 
tity and variety of home baking. For 
instance: 

Families in cities over 100,000 
population are the biggest purchasers 
of bakery goods. ($1.19 per week.) 


C 








CHART NO. 2 
Amount Spent for Bakery Products Per Family Per Week—1947 


Under 10,000- 
Farm 10,000 100,000 100,000 
$.784 $865 $989 $1.193 
(Breakdown of Bakery Dollar 
According to Items Purchased) According to Items Purchased) 
TOTAL BAKERY GOODS $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 TOTAL Plain Goods . 6 ‘ 57.0 53.7 
TOTAL Plain Goods 58.0 640 701 598 . . 52.0 47,1 
Bread ; 54.1 60.4 68.4 56.5 Pe, QOS eas Ae es div eecc . A 5.0 6.6 
3.9 3.6 17 3.3 TOTAL Sweet Goods ; . 43.0 
42.0 36.0 29.9 40.2 " : 14.2 
12.0 22.6 11.0 13.5 , 2.4 
1.9 1.3 2.6 2.3 ; ; : 
; ’ : 8.2 10.4 10.6 
Sweet Rolls : t 1.0 2.8 5.3 
Doughnuts : : 1.9 2.0 4.9 
Coffee Cakes : ’ 0.4 0.4 2.0 
0.6 0.7 15 
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Amount Spent for Bakery Products Per Family Per Week—1947 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the-heart of 
Kansas in 







-An Independent Phill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=—_—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assoeiation 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











FLOURS ‘qnpicts 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Selt Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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Probably this is due to the fact that 
quality baked goods are readily avail- 
able to them. 

Yet, it is surprising to note that 
the average farm family spends 78.4¢ 
per week. 

Despite the fact that farm fam- 
ilies do the most plain goods home 
baking, 65.2¢ of their bakery dollar 
was spent for these same items. 

Large city families, although they 
do the least home baking of plain 
goods, spent only 53.7¢ of their bak- 
ery dollar for plain goods in 1947. 
This indicates that large city families 
eat less bread and rolls. 

See Chart No. 2 for the average 
expenditure per family per week ac- 
cording to city size. It also gives 
the breakdown of the bakery dollar 
according to food items purchased. 

The rapid growth of the bakery 
industry since World War I is re- 
vealed best perhaps by the present 
small amount of home bread baking. 
Only 12.2% of American homemak- 
ers bake bread. The largest percent- 
age baking bread are to be found in 
the central region, where 20.4% 
make bread. 

The average U.S. family each week 
buys 3% loaves of bread, or its 
equivalent in rolls. Approximately 
70% of this is white bread... per 
family purchases of this being very 
similar for each region and city size. 
As mentioned previously, rye bread 
is purchased mainly in the East and 
whole wheat mainly in the West. 

Cake 

Approximately 51.8% of American 
housewives make at least one cake 
per month. On a regional basis, house- 
wives from the central section bake 
the most cakes. On a city size basis, 
farm housewives bake the most. 

Chocolate, white, and yellow cakes 
are the big favorites everywhere, 
with sponge cake and angel food way 
down, the list in national popularity. 

Fifteen cents per week is what the 
average family spends for bakery 
produced cakes. Southeastern families 
spend an average of. 22.6¢ per week 
for cake, and the East is second with 
16¢. 

City size studies reveal that the 
larger the community, the more cake 
bought per family. Thus, farm fami- 
lies spend the least for cake. 


Pie 

In an average 4-week period, 51.5% 
of American housewives bake at 
least one pie a month. This is almost 
the same percentage as for cakes. 
Actually, the women who bake pies, 
make one almost every week. 

As with cakes, central area fami- 
lies bake the most pies among re- 
gional groups, and farm families bake 
the most pies among city size groups. 
Apple pie is America’s . favorite. 
Pumpkin and lemon pies are about 
tied for second choice. 

American families spend much. less 
for pies than they do for cake, the 
national average being only 2.5¢ per 
family per week. The East led in 1947 
with an average of 3.5¢, and the 
West was second with 2.3¢. Buying 
of pie dropped about :22% in dollar 
value from 1946. 

The amount spent for pie is in di- 
rect proportion to the size of the city. 
Large city families buy the most, 
farm families the least. 

Although only a few highlights have 
been mentioned here, it is evident 
that a survey could eliminate guess- 
work and considerable trial and error. 
By conducting a local survey of his 
market, the baker can give more 
service to his customers. And service 
nets sales—sales net profits, GMI 
says. 





UNNY 
KANSAS 


Firmly based on quality 





wheat selection and ex- 
pert milling, the baking 
values of SUNNY KANSAS 


can't be surpassed. The 


flour distributor who 
puts his chips on SUNNY 


KANSAS will find this fine 
flour a sales winner. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA al KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “” SENTINEL “ 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. Rapin city, s. D. 


The Grain Trade 











ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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any Senator or Congressman, except 
to ask that they study the agreement 
and read our comments. 


No Pressure Exerted 

Actually, the grain trade is in no 
position to put pressure on anyone. I 
doubt if there is a group in America 
with as little political “It.” Few of 
us even know our own Senators or 
Congressmen. We do not spend money 
on them in entertainment, or in con- 
tributions to campaign funds. I do 
not say this virtuously—it has been 
simply a matter of neglect, or indif- 
ference. 

Our only hope, therefore, of influ- 
encing legislation, is in appearances 
at hearings before Congressional com- 
mittees. We must limit our appear- 
ances to instances in which we know 
we are right. Then, our presentation 
must be so thorough that we cannot 
lose, if the question is decided on 
merit. 

In the case of the wheat agree- 
ment our witnesses were Walter Ber- 
ger and Elton Kile. Mr. Berger dis- 
cussed the agreement from the point 
of view of the livestock feeding in- 
dustry. Elton Kile spoke as an Ohio 
farmer and country elevator man. 
John L. Locke testified for the Mill- 
ers National Federation, and W. C. 
Schilthuis presented a technical an- 
alysis of the agreement itself, for 
the North American Grain Export 
Assn. Roger C. Slaughter, about 
whom there has been so much pub- 
licity lately, was employed by the 
export association as legal counsel to 
assist in their preparation for the 
hearing. Their contract, I am told, 
specifically stipulated that he was to 
do no “lobbying” whatever. 

The wheat agreement failed to 
pass, not because of any brilliance 
on our part, but because its propon- 
ents had a poor case. They could not 
prove to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that there was the 
slightest chance of the agreement 
working, or doing the farmers any 
good. 

Next, I should like to report on the 
council’s work in connection with the 
new federal charter for the CCC. 

Everybody recognized that the old 
Delaware charter was too broad. Un- 
der it, the corporation had legal au- 
thority enough to become another 
“Amtorg.” There was probably noth- 
ing in the charter to prevent their 
collectivizing farms, or even liqui- 
dating the “kulaks.” 

On Jan. 19, 1948, when the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee opened 
hearings, Norris E. Dodd, undersec- 
retary of agriculture, offered a new 
charter prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture. Under the old char- 
ter he said, ‘We could do anything; 
we could even buy gold.” 

When the Senate hearings were an- 
nounced, the council was informed in 
Chicago that several months pre- 
viously the three major exchanges 
had employed Roger C. Slaughter as 
legal counsel for the year 1948. They 
asked that the council make use of 
his services. This raised a rather deli- 
cate situation in Washington, where 
we have our own staff, including our 
attorney, William F. Brooks. We 
worked together, however, in the le- 
gal drafting of the proposed changes 
in the charter. 

At the Senate hearing, I was the 
witness for the National Grain Trade 
Council. Mr. Slaughter followed me 
as attorney for the three major ex- 
changes. I presented the amendments 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of it> qheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SaxONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 
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BANKERS FLAP ENVELOPE 
SAFE SEALING OF BULKY MAIL 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
129 North 2nd St MAin 0547 





CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great ee Elevator 


Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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MILLFEED BROKERS 
H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 


TELETYPE SERVICE BOTH LOCATIONS 











NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 


Combined capacity, 3,000 cwt. spring 
wheat flour. Wants brokers Central- 
Eastern states 
544 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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SNOBUDDY 


from the point of view of a grain 
man. Mr. Slaughter’s purpose was to 
discuss their legal aspects and answer 
questions in this connection. 

Mr. Slaughter and I were the only 
representatives of the grain trade to 
come to Washington in preparing for 
this hearing. No action was taken by 
either of us aside from _ technical 
preparation of the amendments and 
our statements. If we were a “grain 
lobby,” then I am mistaken in my 
understanding of the term. 

My statement opened by saying 
that the National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil favored the granting of a federal 
charter to CCC. I said: 


Mr. Sanford’s Statement 


“Under the crop loan and price 
support programs, some such instru- 
ment is necessary. We prefer to have 
the essential activities in grain han- 
dled by a corporate agency rather 
than by a governmental bureau. We 
should dislike to see these activities 
transferred away from the present 
experienced personnel to some other 
government agency.” 

The statement read as follows, re- 
garding the amendment now in con- 
troversy: ‘‘that the corporation not 
be given authority to acquire or own 
real property, or to rent or lease 
property such as farmlands, ware- 
houses, elevators, railroads, terminal 
facilities, barges, boats, wharfs, etc. 

“Our reason for the above is ob- 
vious. All of these facilities are avail- 
able in this country to handle the 
flow of grain and other commodities 
in commerce. We consider it a threat, 
to farmers as well as to business, to 
give any governmental agency the 
power to acquire commercial facili- 
ties. This tends to encourage such an 
agency to compete permanently with, 
or even to eliminate, private business 
firms. We believe that this specific 
prohibition should be written into the 
charter.” 

Elsewhere in the statement I re- 
quested that Congress “require that 
commodities be stored in established 
storage facilities to the full extent 
that such are available, rather than by 
makeshift and uneconomic programs 
such as certain phases of the Corn 
and Wheat Bin venture.” 

In the House, some two months 
later, the hearing was before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Mr. Slaughter was employed at this 
time by the North American Grain 
Export Assn., whose contract with him 
prohibited “lobbying.” Their witness 
was Charles B. Crofton of New York. 
Mr. Slaughter’s job was to help Mr. 
Crofton prepare his statement and 
statistical evidence. I would say that 
Mr. Slaughter’s principal, and per- 
haps only value to his employers, 
was to insist upon thorough prepara- 
tion and rehearsal of witnesses. 

My own statement was largely a 
redraft of the earlier one for the 
Senate. There were a few changes, 
such as: 

“We ask the committee to bear in 
mind that it is dealing with a cor- 
poration with a combined capital and 
borrowing power of nearly 5 billion 
dollars. Secretary Dodd has testi- 
fied recently that the annual turnover 
has been between 8 and 9 billion dol- 
ars. This volume of business, in itself, 
constitutes a terrific bestowal of pow- 
er. Increasing numbers of individu- 
als and firms throughout the U.S. are 
dependent on the good-will of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for a large 
part of their business existence. Sat- 
isfactory as the business may be, 
they fear the power of any single 
agency to grant them those favors, 
or to take them away.” 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Take Advantage of the Big Long- 
Range Advertising Program on 
Flour and its Products. SNO- 
BUDDY ’S sales building mer- 
chandising plan fits right in... and 
SNOBUDDY : has the superior 
baking qualities to make a sales 








program build permanent 
customers. 
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WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. +- GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing.to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Ath for 


KANSAS CITY 6, MrssouRi 
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MILLING AROUND—The milling 
trade is one of the oldest in the world. 
Small wonder, then, that it has con- 
tributed a fair quota of proverbial 
sayings to everyday language. 

For instance, the literal translation 
of the phrase “Milling around in 
Washington” really means engaging 
in a bout of fisticuffs with the inhab- 
itants of that capital, for the verb 
“to mill” comes from the Latin 
“molere,” meaning “to grind.” Grind- 
ing in ancient times was performed 
by pulverizing with a stone or pound- 
ing with the hands or feet, hence to 
mill is to beat with the fist just as 
the old miller used to beat his wheat. 
There is also a saying about giving 
another person “the miller,” by which 
is meant the engaging of an adver- 
sary in conversation until enough 
supporters gather around to enable 
the luckless victim to be successfully 
belabored with sticks, stones, garbage 
or whatever weapons which haste 
supplies to a mob. 

Lest we be charged with inciting a 
riot, let it be said at once that we 
have no quarrel with officialdom in 
Washington that cannot be settled 
around the conference table. 

In any case, we should, in due 
course of time, suffer for our sins, 
for the mills of God grind slowly but 
they sure will catch up with us even- 
tually. The poet put the same sen- 
timent more poetically: 


Though the mills of Gods grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding- 
ly small; 

Though with patience He stands 
waiting with exactness grinds 
He all. 

William Shakespeare coined “more 
water glideth by the mill than wots 
the miller of” in his Titus Andronicus. 
In other words, there are more things 
done in Washington than we who mill 
around do know. 

Looking at the matter for the mo- 
ment through British eyes one might 
hear a remark addressed to some ra- 
tioned broth or pudding: “This puts 
the miller’s eye out all right.” By 
which would be meant that the co- 
mestible is so thin that even the ex- 
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And them eyes!—I see ’em yet!— 
“Blame!’’ he says, “ef I kin see 
Er make out jes’ what the wet 
Warter is a-talkin’ of!” 


perienced eye of the miller would be 
puzzled to find the flour. 

One’s worries may be lessened by 
recourse to a noggin of something or 
other, but if some unfeeling person 
puts too much water in it the cry 
may well be: “Oi, don’t drown the 
miller.” This is a saying deriving from 
the hapless miller who had so much 
water in his pond that he fell in 
and drowned himself. 

But it would be as useless to mourn 
after the miller was drowned as it  gtyayin’ up some kind o’ prayer 
would be to cry over any situation he ain’t tried yet.—Onct she said, 
when the harm was done. As Sarah _ Cotin’ Scriptur’—“ ‘He,’ says she 
Doudney said in “Lesson of the Wa- In a solemn whisper, “ ‘He 
termill’’: Giveth His beloved sleep!’” 


is And jes’ then I heerd the rain 
And a proverb haunts my mind Strike the shingles, as I turned 
As a spell is cast; Restless to’rds the wall again. 
a ; ‘ 
The mill cannot grind Pity strong men dast to weep!— 
With the water that is past.” "Specially when up above 
—George E. Swarbreck, manager of 


Thrash! the storm comes down, and you 
- Feel the midnight plum soaked through 

The Northwestern Miller’s London 

office. 


Made me nervous! Mother, though, 
Said best not to scold the child— 
The Good Bein’ knowed—and so 

We was only riconciled 

When he'd be asleep—and then, 
Time, and time, and time again, 
We’ve watched over him, you know— 
Her a-sayin’ nothin’—jes’ 

Kindo’ smoothin’ back his hair, 
And, all to herself, I guess, 


Heart and soul, and wonder, too, 
What the warter’s talkin’ of! 


That Ain Youngen 


By James Whitcomb Riley 


Found his hat way down below 
Hinchman’'s Ford. Yes, Anders he 
Rid and fetched it. Mother, she 
Went wild over that, you know— 
Hugged it! kissed it!—Turribul! 
HAT AIR YOUNGEN ust to set My hopes then was all gone too. 
By the crick here day by day, Brung him in, with both hands full 
Watch the swallers dip and wet O’ warter-lilies—’peared-like new 


Worcs theme Ihe cates eheag Bloomed fer him—renched whiter stil 
The low banks tilt up and down 
*"Mongst the reeds, and hear the song 
Of the bullfrogs croakin’ roun’, 

Ust to set here in the sun 

Watchin’ things, and listenun, 
Peared-like, mostly to the roar 

Of the dam below, er to 

That-air riffle nigh the shore 

Jes’ acrost from me and you. 

Ust to watch him from the door 


In the clear rain—mixin’ fine 

And finer in the noon sunshine, 
Winders of the old mill looked 

On him where the hill-road crooked 
In on through the open gate, 

Laid him on the old settee 

On the porch there. Heerd the great 
Roarin’ dam acrost—and we 
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Heerd a crane cry in amongst 
The sycamores—then a dove 
Cutterin’ on the mill-roof,—then 
Heerd the crick, and thought again, 
“Now what's it a-talkin’ of?” 


From The Northwestern Miller's 
1888 Holiday Number. 


& % &% The suggestion that th: 
planet Mars is a wheat producing 
region is offered by a group of Rus- 
sian astronomers who claim that ob- 
servations maintained over a long 
period prove that vegetation exists 
there and that it changes color with 
the seasons. Plants have been ob- 
served changing from green to gold- 
en brown, say Soviet writers, anc 
they deduce that the growth is whea: 
or some other member of the cerea! 
family. % 2 &% This perks us up 
enormously. We were downcast over 
prophecies of certain world food ex- 
perts that the ever increasing popula- 
tion of the world, coupled with the 
ravages of soil erosion and conse- 
quent lowered production, would make 
famine inevitable within the next 
century. 4% 3 % The logistics need 
not bother us, for we have the spec- 
tacle of the Berlin air lift to assure 
transportation of the wheat crop of 
Mars to Earth by atom-powered 
ships of space. 


Cake, muffin, roll and biscuit mixes 
are stocked by 79% of the families 
polled recently by the Chicago Sun- 
Times. 





Of the mill.—Ud rigg him out 





Sometimes with a hook-and-line— 
Dig worms for him—nigh about 
Jes’ spit on his bait!—but he 
Never keered much, ‘pearantly, 

To ketch fish!—he druther fine 
Out some sunny place, and set 
Watchin’ things, with droopy head, . 
And “a-listenun,” he said,— 
“Kindo’ listenun above 

The old crick to what the wet 
Warter was a-talkin’ of!" 


Jevver hear sich talk as that? 

Bothered mother more’n me 

What the child was cipher’n at.— 
Come home onct and said ‘at he 
Knowed what the snakefeeders thought 
When they grit their wings, and knowed 
Turkle-talk, when bubbles riz 

Over where the old roots growed 
Where he th’owed them pets o’ his— 
Little turripins he caught 

In the county ditch, and packed 

In his pockets days and days.— 

Said he knowed what goslins quacked— 
Could tell what the killdees sayes, 

And grasshoppers, when they lit 

In the crick, and “minnies’’ bit 











Off their legs.—‘“But, blame!’’ says he, 
Sorto’ lookin’ clean above 
Mother’s head and on through me— 


An English Windmill at Birkdale, Southport, Lancashire, as It Appeared to 
the Artist’s Eye a Century Ago 
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LARGELY A WASTE OF TIME 


E have taken a dim view of the industry 
WV vacteory committee system for a long time, 
and this impression has been aided and abetted 
by some very vivid cuss words used within range 
of our ears by members of these committees and 
by innocent but irate bystanders. Most of the 
comment has been unprintable. But now, at last, 
to our keen delight, we have before us a calmly 
composed and restrained criticism which needs no 
expurgation and yet is sufficiently pungent to 
make its point. We intend to publish the state- 
ment here as better than anything we could say 
on our own account and as completely in harmony 
with our opinion. 

The criticism comes to us from a highly re- 
spected industry representative who went to 
Washington recently as one of the members of a 
group drawn from the flour export advisory 
committee of the Office of International Trade. 
Here is his report: 

‘These industry advisory committees under 
the present set-up are, to a large extent, a waste 
of time, except as they furnish to the industry, 
through the attending members, an idea of what 
the government organizations are thinking. 

“Export licenses are granted by the Secretary 
of Commerce, but his actions are based upon 
determinations arrived at by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The actions of both are subject to 
comment and advice on the part of the State 
Dep:rtment and of the U.S. Army as the admin- 
istrators of the Occupied Zone. Consequently, you 
have four different interests of cabinet rank who 
have to more or less agree before a decision can 
be reached. 

“If the industry representatives could get a 
chance to present a case to the heads of the four 
departments who are in a position to make a 
decision, these conferences might become effective. 


However, the hearings are conducted by a couple 


of men four or five levels below the top level, and 
the conclusions they receive from the meetings 
have to be forwarded upwards through channels 
to the heads of but one of the four departments 
concerned. 


“In this case, we talked to the deputy heads 
of the Grain Branch, subordinate to the Food 
Branch, subordinate to the Office of International 
Trade, subordinate to the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, subordinate to the Secretary of 
Commerce. 


“The government men in charge of the meeting 
have absolutely no authority whatever except to 
formulate what they believe to be the consensus 
of opinion of the industry members and forward 
that conclusion up through channels. Even if the 
top level gave the report serious consideration, of 
which I have some doubt, the time lapse before 
it arrived at such top levels and reached an 
agreement there is apt to make the matter so 
considered ancient history! 

“The other day our conference was probably 
foredoomed to failure because of the fact that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is on record as wanting 
to export the largest quantity of grain and grain 
Products possible. The Secretary of Commerce is 
on record as desiring to restrict exports so as to 
protect the interest of the American consumer. 
One wants prices to go up; the other wants prices 
to be kept down. 

“The officials before whom we appeared were 
Part of the Commerce staff, and several levels 
down, at that. It was their duty to conduct the 
Meeting in so far as that was possible, in a manner 
to bring out recommendations which would be 
favorable to the policies expressed by their own 
chief. If wheat were declared in surplus supply or 
licenses were eliminated so as to make exports 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


larger, it would be contrary to his expressed 
desire. 


“Nevertheless, the committee unanimously ex- 
pressed the opinion that there is a surplus of 
wheat for both our domestic and any probable 
export requirements and that there was no need 
whatever in restricting its export in any direction, 
with the possible exception of the European 
countries where exports are controlled through 
the administration of Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration funds. The committee further ex- 
pressed the opinion that the foreign demand would 
be less urgent if consumers everywhere felt 
assured of any supply they required instead of 
anxiously trying to provide stocks against a 
possible later deficiency. 


“In spite of the committee’s recommendations, 
I think it was the unanimous feeling of the 
committee that the Secretary of Commerce would 
continue for a while longer—probably for just as 
long as his boys need jobs (which would be 
forever)—the policy of requiring some sort of 
licenses and regulations. 


“The hardships which such a policy imposes on 
exporters are numerous and obvious to everyone 
who has to go through the red tape now necessary 
to export. Any such hardships are not considered 
of importance as compared to national policy— 
a policy which would be accepted more or less 
cheerfully if those concerned felt that there was 
the slightest necessity therefor. However, the 
feeling is unanimous and emphatic that there is 
no longer any such necessity from the standpoint 
of national interest but, on the contrary, that 
these regulations are continued principally, if not 
entirely, for the purpose of justifying the con- 
tinued existence of bureaucratic control and those 
whose jobs depend upon it.” 

We have the greatest possible sympathy with 
the high-calibered committee representatives of 
industry who must endure, first of all, the 
particular manifestation of bureaucracy that is 
described in this letter, and then, as the crowning 
injury, suffer the frustration of having their wise, 
honest and experienced counsel filtered through 
devious channels to an adverse and foregone 
conclusion on some remote, all-highest level. 


RATIONALIZED MILLING 


HAT was a blessing in time of war becomes 
W an embarrassment in time of peace. Geared 
to unprecedented production, the flour milling 
industry of this continent now faces the readjust- 
ments that were expected when the postwar world 
demand ceased to call upon it for its utmost 
effort. We are back again in the normalcy of 
excessive mill capacity. 

Flour millers are accustomed to over-capacity 
and the problems arising from it. Not since the 
days of early pioneering in this country has there 
been a time when there were not too many mills 
for the comfort of other mills. The competitive 
conditions arising from this redundancy caused 
most of the industry’s merchandising problems. 
There is no tendency, therefore, to yield to gloom 
and alarm. Millers have always known what to 





31 
do about the matter, and they are not likely to 
have forgotten. 


Fortunately one fundamental cure that has 
always been available now seems more appropriate 
and practical than ever before. It is the five-day 
week. Two influential voices in the industry are 
heard currently in support of this device. Mr. M. F. 
Mulroy, executive vice president of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., tells a group of operative 
millers that normal peacetime demand for flour 
does not justify six- or seven-day operation 
schedules. Equally forthright and emphatic is 
Herman Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, who gives this advice to 
members: 


“It is high time that every company reconcile 
itself to the abandonment of seven-day operation 
and even six-day operation. All the flour that is 
needed can easily be produced in. the regular 
five-day week, and the five-day week undoubtedly 
makes the best use of each dollar spent for mill 
labor. So every mill ought to set its sights on 
five-day week operation and allocate its costs 
accordingly.” , 

In England they have a fancy name for dealing 
with over-capacity. It is “rationalization.” The 
term covers a lot of ground—it describes a 
comprehensive program for limiting the number 
of mills and keeping production within rigid 
quotas. In a sense it is voluntary, for the mills 
have delegated authority for their own policing, 
but in another sense it has always been a com- 
pulsory arrangement, for it was dictated by the 
most powerful elements in the industry and had 
the blessing and authority of government. 


In this country we have the Sherman Act and 
the fancy phrase, “conspiracy in restraint of 
trade.” Such rationalizing as is done here, there- 
fore, must be wholly individual and above reproach 
from the Department of Justice. There is no law, 
however, that can prevent any miller from rational 
conduct of his business in his own sweet, willing 
and innocent way. That seems to be about all that 
is necessary for successfully dealing with the post- 
war emergency. 

ee @ 


THE PROOF IS IN THE EATING 


HE editor of the American Vegetarian, an 

organ of alimentary propaganda, does not 
look for peace on earth “as long as millions of 
innocent animals are slaughtered in cold blood.” 
Putting the matter another way, he says there 
can be no end to the starvation of millions of 
human beings until the arable soil now devoted 
to pasturage is wholly converted to the growing 
of cereals, fruits and vegetables. He fears no food 
surplus. Indeed, as is so often pointed out by the 
economists, there never has been any real food 
surplus. As long as there are underfed people 
anywhere in the world food surpluses are purely 
statistical. 

There has always been hunger alongside neigh- 
boring abundance—sometimes in the very midst 
of it. The real problem is not whether we can 
produce enough food to abolish hunger but 
whether sustenance can be moved from point of 
surplus to place of need. The Vegetarian’s solution 
is too simple. It ignores the ability of the world’s 
enhungered ones to buy. 

Producing more wheat, more plums, more 
potatoes, will not suffice, for only the operation 
of economic law or an act of charity can put 
them into the human stomach. To mend a lack of 
purchasing power that has been continuous and 
common in man’s experience since he first began 
to barter for his dinner would involve such a 
world-wide boondoggle as was epitomized in 
Henry Wallace’s renowned lend-lease proposal of 
a pint of milk a day for every Hottentot. 
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(Continued from page 29) 


The statement concluded as fol- 
lows: 

“In closing let me remind the 
committee that. the original purpose 
of.Commodity Credit Corp. was to 
protect farm income. The laws passed 
for this purpose give the secretary 
of agriculture the power to take all 
business away from private firms. 
We merely ask that you give it back 
to us. 

The Industry’s Position 

“Our industry today exists by the 
kindness of the administrative pol- 
icy of Commodity Credit Corp. When 
individuals and firms depend increas- 
ingly for their business upon a sin- 
gle powerful customer, they are in 
an exceedingly precarious position. 
There is a growing fear of offend- 
ing the customer by any criticism 
or complaint. This is the basic phil- 
osophy behind the democratic ob- 
jection to government - in - business. 
State-trading carries with it such 
vast economic power that inevitably 
the time comes when private citi- 
zens are frightened into political sub- 
mission; no longer do they dare to 
criticize or to raise their voices. 


“We believe this is the reason that 
Congress has started writing ‘pri- 
vate handling’ clauses into legisla- 
tion involving government in busi- 
ness. We respectfully petition the 
committee to provide this common 
safeguard in the Commodity Credit 
Corp. charter.” 


The Senate Agriculture Committee 
reported the bill without adopting 
our suggestions. Amendments simi- 
lar to some of ours, however, were 
offered and discussed on the floor 
of the Senate by Senators Williams, 
Byrd, Butler and George. (John J. 
Williams, R., Del.; Harry F. Byrd, 
D., Va.; Hugh Butler, R., Neb., and 
Walter F. George, D., Ga.) We had 
had no contact, direct or otherwise, 
with these gentlemen. Their amend- 
ments were independently offered 
and came to us as a complete sur- 
prise. Sen. George Aiken of Vermont, 
chairman of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, accepted them. He said they 
would not prevent the corporation 
operating as it had in the past and 
as it was operating now. He recog- 
nized the need for some limitations 
on its expansion. 


The amendment which the admin- 
istration is using to make capital 
with farmers, is the one prohibiting 
the corporation from acquiring or 
owning real property. 


Effect on Bin Storage 

During my testimony I was asked 
about the effect of this praqposal on 
portable bin storage, and if I did not 
think this had been a_ beneficial 
program in the past. I replied that 
the temporary grain bins had been 
badly needed during certain years; 
that in any case, I did not consider 
portable bins were “real property.” 

I did not believe or intend that 
the amendments we offered should 
prevent the supplying or use of emer- 
gency bins by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

I do not believe the charter as 
finally enacted does so. Competent 
legal opinion agrees with this view. 
We simply wanted, and the Con- 
gress prohibited, CCC from operat- 
ing farms, elevators, barges, ships 
and other commercial facilities in 
competition with private business. 
The CCC can and does contract for 
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the use of those facilities when they 
are needed. 

I have only a few words to say 
about the charge that we are trying 
to destroy the price support program. 

There were congressional hearings 
on this subject during March and 
April of this year. No one from the 
grain trade appeared at these hear- 
ings. The National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil merely filed a statement with the 
Senate Agriculture Committee on 
S. 2318, the Aiken Bill. Regarding 
the support price provisions, it said: 

“While this price policy is definite- 
ly an improvement over the present 
rigid 90% support mandate, it is 
obvious that the system as a whole 
is not thoroughly worked out. It has 
not seemed to be completely satis- 
factory to any of the witnesses who 
have appeared before your com- 
mittee. 

“This is such a far-reaching prob- 
lem and one which is so important 
to the entire domestic economy that 
we think it needs further detailed 
study. Our industry has been study- 
ing the question of price policy for 
a considerable length of time. We 
must confess that while we see many 
things wrong with the current meth- 
od and with the one proposed in this 
bill, we are not yet ready to pro- 
pose an alternative which might give 
our producers the degree of social 
security to which they are entitled 
and at the same time do away with 
the many serious difficulties in the 
present and the proposed legislation. 

“On the other hand, we cannot 
agree with the idea that the Stea- 
gall period should be extended with- 
out change for any great length of 
time. Possibly it would not get us 
into too much trouble if extended 
for one year, but in our opinion this 
should be the maximum. 

“Tf it should be decided to post- 
pone action on a long range agri- 
culture bill by stand-by legislation 
extending the Steagall period, we 
think the secretary of agriculture 
should be given a certain amount of 
latitude in determining the support 
price level. In the case of a one or 
two-year extension, we should pre- 
fer that the secretary of agricul- 
ture simply be allowed to use his 
judgment within a range of 60 to 
90%. Undoubtedly in doing so he 
would take into consideration such 
factors of total supply and normal 
supply as are outlined under this 
title. And the extension might even 
be written to require the secretary 
of agriculture to give due considera- 
tion to criteria of this sort. 


Better Results Forecast 


“We believe the above recom- 
mendations may bring results more 
satisfactory than those that would 
tie down the administration to a rigid 
pattern which does not itself seem 
acceptable to very many of the in- 
terests who have appeared before the 
committee.” 

In the meantime, Congress has ex- 
tended the 90% price supports to 
cover the 1949 crops. After that, the 
Aiken Bill is to go into effect. I have 
heard no talk of repudiating this pro- 
gram except that one political party 
accuses the other of such an inten- 
tion, for vote-getting purposes. 

Our trade has been united on some 
features of the long range farm prob- 
lem, but has never been able to write 
down a policy on the whole price- 
support business. We believe that the 
core of any long-time farm program 
for America must be soil conserva- 
tion and restoration. We realize that 
farmers are subject to the vagaries 
of wind and weather, and have no 
control over their production. They 


do not know how much they will 
harvest or at what price they can 
sell it. They must keep on produc- 
ing because in good times or bad, the 
people want three square meals a 
day. 

For these reasons we believe that 
farmers should be insured by the 
public against the severe hazards 
of low yield or ruinous prices, or both 
in combination. The method of doing 
it, and the level of such protection, 
is a matter for all of us—the citizens 
of the U.S.—to work out together. 
Until something better is developed— 
satisfactory to all of the people, in- 
cluding farmers—we are opposed to 
disturbing the present farm price 
program. Our statement of last May 
to the Senate Agriculture Committee 
was to put us on record to this ef- 
fect, with the added suggestion of 
giving the secretary of agriculture 
the administrative discretion that 
might be needed in case of emer- 
gency. 

In closing, let me make one more 
reference to our old friend Mary G. 
Lacy. Speaking still of ancient 
Greece, she quoted Xenophon as say- 
ing, “that in Athens a knowledge of 
the grain business was considered 
one of the qualities of a statesman.” 

Is it not equally true that states- 
manship should be one of the quali- 
ties of a grain man? 

In what ways can a grain man be- 
have like a statesman? 

I think we can do so in all of our 
relationships—with agriculture, with 
the public, with government, and 
within ourselves. 

We must contribute to agriculture, 
not only take from it. 

We must serve the public, eco- 
nomically and well. 

We must give honestly to govern- 
ment—and to Congress—our best and 
most disinterested counsel. 

And, within ourselves, we must 
never trade freedom for profits, or 
relinquish our part in the struggle 
of the peaceful common man, against 
the power-hungry governing man. 

In all of these things, our expecta- 
tions, ambitions and desires must not 
be focused on ourselves. 

We must manifest principle, and 
not personality. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeed values show little 
net change from a week ago, although bran 
is a little firmer and middlings are a 
little easier. Mixers and jobbers are in the 
market for bran for quick shipment and 
are showing some interest in deferred posi- 
tions. Settlement of the Minneapolis mill 
strike is not expected to have much effect 
on local feed production this week, as it 
will be several days before plants can be 
cleaned up and put in operation again. Quo- 
tations: bran $43@43.50, standard midds. 
$46, flour midds. $60, red dog $68 ton, 
Minneapolis. 

Kansas City: Millfeed was steady to $2 
ton stronger at Kansas City this week. 
Of the two offals, bran was showing the 
greatest strength under a good demand 
primarily from eastern buying interests, 
Mixed car business was very good. Offers 
were limited, adding more fuel to the 
advance than an excess of buying orders. 
Quotations Oct. 18: bran $41@41.50, shorts 
$50.50@51.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds 
75¢@$1 higher. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $42.50@43.50, mill run $47.80@48.80, 
shorts $53@54. Mixed or pool cars $1 high- 
er on all classes. 

Denver: The millfeed market 
quite steady. However, the trend seems 
strong, since demand is very heavy and 
supplies are inadequate for needs. Quota- 
tions: bran $43, shorts $53. 

Wichita: Demand for both bran and 
shorts is good. In most cases supplies are 
adequate, but are insufficient in some, 
Offerings are curtailed somewhat by the 
boxcar shortage. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $40, shorts $51; bran unchanged, 
shorts $1 higher, compared with preceding 
week. 

Hutchinson: Persistent 
southern mixed car trade kept millfeed 
moving as rapidly as it was produced 
last week. The trade is showing a tend- 
ency to anticipate future wants, and shorts 
output is booked as far ahead as mills care 
to sell. Bran production for October also 
is booked. Prices advanced $1. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $40@40.50, mill 
run $45.25@45.75, gray shorts $50.50@51. 

Salina: Demand is good, with prices 
about $1 ton higher on bran and $2@2.50 
ton higher on shorts. Supplies are about 
in line with trade requirements. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $39.50@40, gray 
shorts $50.50@51. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $48@49, gray shorts $59@60, delivered 
TCP; $2 up on bran and $3 higher on 
shorts compared with previous week. [e- 
mand is sufficient to keep current produc- 
tion well cleaned up, and the market is 
fairly tight for both bran and shorts. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate; bran $46@47, standard midds. 
$49@50, flour midds. $57@60, red dog $70 
@72.50. 


St. Louis: Demand for millfeed is rather 
slow and interest in spot stuff is quiet. The’ 
trade fails to show an interest in deferred 
shipment. Bran is steady, gray shorts are 
steady to 50¢ up. Bran prices are $43 @43.50, 
gray shorts $54@54.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices are holding up 
well, with the demand just about in step 
with the supply. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
bran $47@48, standard midds. $50@51, flour 
midds. $57@58, red dog $70@71. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour prices continue 
to show strength as rye grain moves into 
higher levels. Demand is not showing much 
improvement, however, with most buyers 
bucking the price rise. Pure white $4.65, 
medium $4.45, dark $4.15 sacked, Minne- 
apolis. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye flour 
in moderate amounts were reported. Pure 
white patents $5.10@5.25. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; rye, white $5.50@5.65, dark 
$3.50 @ 3.65. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are up and 
demand has diminished. Bakers and job- 
bers fear no great increase in rye flour 
prices and expect prices to level off later, 
so they are in no hurry to place com- 
mitments. Rye flour, fancy white, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh district: $5@5.20, medium $4.95 
@5, dark $4@4.10, blended $5.70, rye meal 
$4.35. 


Chicago: Rye flour demand 
quiet, with only occasional small lot pur- 
chases being reported. Directions are fair. 
White patent rye $4.70@5, medium $4.50@ 
4.70, dark $3.70@4.15. 

St. Louis: Prices are 20¢ higher to 5¢ low- 
er. Sales and shipping instructions have 
improved. Pure white $5.20, medium $4.95, 
dark $3.70, rye meal $4.70. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour are light as 
buyers continue to order just enough to fill 
immediate need. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white rye $5.45; medium $5.20, dark $3.95. 


Philadelphia: Sellers of dark flour report 
they are still waiting for the predicted 
pickup in demand once lower temperatures 
became common. Purchases are confined to 
immediate needs and a further upturn in 
price has not been conducive to generating 
activity. The quotation on rye white of 
$5.05@5.15, is 10¢ above that of the pre- 
vious week, 


continues 


: Millfeed quotations in the Boston 
market were irregular last week, but 
changes were quite limited. Spring bran is 
50¢ higher while middlings are 50¢ lower. 
Mixed feeds experienced the sharpest slump, 
losing about $3.50, but red dog was un- 
changed. 

Dealers reported business was fairly good 
considering most sales were on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Record crops were generilly 
given as the reason most buyers are cau- 
tious. Spot business was excellent, while it 
was just the opposite when sellers sought 
delayed shipment business. Quotati: 
spring bran $52.50@53, midds. $57” 58, 
mixed feeds $56, red dog $72. 

Philadelphia: The principal developme 
of note in the local millfeed market i 
further narrowing of the spread betwe 
bran and standard midds. It is now 4d 
to $5. Otherwise it is the familiar stor) 
buyers holding back on orders for all but 
immediate needs and indications that 
prompt shipment bookings are commaniing 
a small premium. Deferred business is in 
the doldrums. Bran is up $1 from the )re- 
vious week at $53@54 while standard miiids. 
lost a similar amount, putting them at $58 
@59, and red dog is unchanged at $74 75. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed is strong, and the entire past week 
witnessed good buying. Supplies are p' 
tiful. Prices on bran are higher: and 
other millfeeds are firm and show 
price advances. Prompt shipments are 
ing asked and little forward buying is b: 
done, but supplies are being bought to f 
immediate needs. Quotations, Pittsburgh 
trict, f.o.b.: bran $50@52.20, standard mi 
$54.20@57, flour midds. $71@71.20, red 
$78 @ 78.20. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices are slight- 
ly higher and mixers and jobbers are | 
suing a cautious policy in purchasing 
view of continued strength in the mar 
Inquiries are active, but actual sales 
in small volume and primarily for 
mediate needs. Sales are slow and buy- 
ers are limiting their purchases to pro! 
and October deliveries, with the greater 
interest from feed mixers. There is n° 
interest in futures. Export inquiries and 
sales are sluggish, with a little interest 
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WC GREAT 
PRODUCTS 


FOR MILLERS 


\ | 2 seZ, ; 


WINTHROP-STEARNS’ BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


() | [ 

WINTHROP-STEARNS’ y BRAND OF FLOUR BLEACH 
Distributed and serviced by a 
nation-wide organization ... 


Special Markets —Industrial Division 


WINTHROP - STEARNS Inc. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
‘@ 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 

















“‘Dependable’”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


ee 











on wheat bran for the Americas but no 
sales reported. Bran $48.50@49.25, shorts 
$59.50@60.25. 

Atlanta: Demand is chiefly to meet im- 
mediate needs, unusually good for shorts; 
trend unsteady; supply sufficient; wheat 
bran $51.50@52, gray shorts $62.50@63. 

Seattle: The trade was very dull, with 
little buying and most of that for close- 
in requirements. Resellers were discount- 
ing the market 50¢@$1 below asking prices 
by mills, and the feeling in the trade was 
that settlement of the maritime strike 
would probably bring further declines, when 
and if it becomes effective. Both feed and 
flour millers seemed to feel that resump- 
tion of heavy production by mills would 
press the market to lower levels. Mill quo- 
tations were steady at $48 sacked, Seattle- 
Tacoma, with resale material $1 lower for 
both quick and November. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is good and 
offerings fair. Quotations: bran $55, shorts 
$57, midds. $60, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds continues keen and exceeds available 
supplies. There is no indication of any let- 
up in the demand, and most of the sup- 
plies from western mills are going to east- 
ern Canada. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, shorts 
$52.25. Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra, 

Vancouver: Demand is spotty. There has 
been a little export trade, but business has 
generally been of the in-and-out variety. 
Sales to Honolulu in view of the U.S. 
Pacific Coast tieup- have been very disap- 
pointing, and it is reported that American 
shippers using other than coast outlets can 
offer about $6.50 ton below the best Ca- 
nadian ideas. Domestic interest is fair, and 
prices are reasonably strong with a little 
shading possibly in middlings which can be 


bought $1 under list. Stocks here are 
steady. Cash car quotations: bran $52.80, 
shorts $56.80, middlings $60.80 (nominal). 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand has 
slowed down as retail outlets are stocked 
up. Not much export demand. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.30, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. jutes $5.20, f.0.b. Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is only moderate, but with the ad- 
vent of colder weather the trade will be 
more brisk. Small amounts are going for 
export overseas. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Oct. 7, 1948 (000's 
omitted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 18,060 3,139 5,500 6,694 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 2,141 ae 180 75 
Churchill ....... 113 1 ‘a 
Int., public and 

semi public ele- 

VEEOED ccccsccs 43 2 38 596 

BOCAS .ccccees 20,357 3,141 5,718 17,365 

Year ago ..... 16,872 1,705 5,488 9,055 

Receipts during week ending Oct. 7: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,969 957 2,553 2,195 
Pacific seaboard . 732 ee 33 4 
Churchill ....... 190 ee os ee 
Other terminals* 19 os 7 139 

Totals .ccccocs 4.910 957 2,593 2,338 


Shipments during week ending Oct. 7: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





LOK .ccccccce 4,327 1,132 1,204 1,495 

Ball .ccoccscce 1 2 140 143 

Milled or 

processed ... 7 oe 76 44 

Pacific seaboard— 

Ocean ..cccees 429 oe 

MAM cccsccces 21 25 6 
Churchill ....... 477 se ee aa 
Other terminals* - 6 at 3 4 

Totals ...cccec 6,269 1,133 1,447 1,691 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Oct. 7, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 36,761 4,579 11, aoe 12,142 
Pacific seaboard. 3,978 46 
Churchill ....... 4,478 o% és 

Other terminals* 107 2 57 594 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Oct. 7, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 25,630 2,202 9,095 9,808 
Pacific seaboard. 3,347 ° 315 99 
Churchill ....... 5,309 ve es 
Other terminals* 180 2 109 361 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, Oct. 9, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo ......++- 330 476 142 
Duluth ........- oe oe ee 90 
Totals ......+- 330 476 142 90 
Previous week .. 35 660 os 111 


Oct. 11, 1947 .... oe 116 10 3 
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...A familiarity with commodity markets that talks 
price, contract, and position even in its sleep .. . a con- 
tact that gives you the quick slant on every development 
likely to affect your dollar risk . . . coordinated service 
that gives you fast action when prices are playing tag 
with your profits. 


That’s the kind of service we offer through our 98 offices 
... in 96 cities . . . in areas where commodities are 
grown or processed. 


Big? That’s right—big enough to specialize in every one 
of the 38 commodity markets. Big enough to speak with 
knowledge when a fact is in question. Big enough to 
bring you this morning’s spot reports in a matter of 
minutes over 45,000 miles of private wires. And big 
enough to take the pulse of every market, analyze the 
situation, and deliver the results when you need them. 


If this approach makes sense in your busi- 
ness, just write, wire, or ’phone our office 
nearest you. Or get in touch with our head- 
quarters office. We'll do the rest. Address 


COMMODITY DIVISION 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


— — 








WALL ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


¥ MEPHERSON. KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 





| FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Canadian and European News 
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STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Freer Grain Trade in Europe 


Seen Under ECA Provisions 


LONDON—Grain and flour traders 
in Europe welcomed the decision of 
the U.S. authorities to implement 
the provisions of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration Act which 
requires the maximum use of private 
trade channels in the export of com- 
modities involving the use of ECA 
funds. 

The freedom, to be granted Dec. 1, 
is considered to be the first real step 
toward returning international trade 
in wheat and flour to private hands 
and hopes that the European aid pro- 
gram, sponsored by the U.S., will suc- 
ceed have been repeated because it is 
realized that only by this method 
will vital currency problems be set- 
tled. 

A major requirement, as soon as 
conditions permit, is the free con- 
vertibility of sterling to dollars, since 
this provision will unblock one of the 
major obstacles to complete freedom 
of enterprise in private trade. Wheth- 
er convertibility can be restored be- 
fore the termination of the aid pro- 
gram in 1952 is, however, in the 
opinion of financial experts, doubtful. 

Comments in London trade circles 
on the situation existing after Dec. 1 
take into consideration the probabil- 
ity that supplies available to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will be de- 
rived from wheat which has been ten- 
dered to the government in return 
for the price support loan. It is con- 
sidered that not all the U.S. wheat 


harvest can fulfill the stringent loan 
requirements and as a result a fair 
amount will be offered to the trade 
at a price somewhat below loan 
parity. 

In this event, market men expect 
that the trade ought to be able to 
offer better terms than the CCC. In 
addition, it is appreciated that the 
corporation may have to hold part of 
the wheat tendered to it against the 
loan in case the producer wishes to 
exercise the option of repaying the 
loan and taking back the wheat. This, 
it is suggested, will put the corporsa- 
tion in the position of a residual sell- 
er and it will only be called upon to 
meet the demand which cannot be 
satisfied through private trade chan- 
nels together with the demand from 
those countries which must still con- 
tinue to deal with it. 

With the exception of Belgium, no 
European countries have shown any 
signs of abolishing their bulk buying 
organizations, nor was such a result 
expected at the present juncture. All 
importing trade will remain, for some 
time at least, in the hands of govern- 
ment departments and buying agen- 
cies. However, private firms may find 
openings as intermediaries between 
the sellers in the U.S. and the buying 
agencies in the importing countries. 
It is this development which has 
heartened the European import trade 
and caused expectations of a renewal 
of activity. 





British Grain Men’s 
Favorite Restaurant 
Manageress Retires 


LONDON—Flour and feed mer- 
chants attending the London Corn 
Exchange heard with regret recently 
the announcement that Maud Bray, 
who had helped to provide their daily 
bread, cheese and pickles as well as 
other choice dishes, for 33 years, was 
resigning her appointment as head of 
the Corn Exchange Restaurants. Con- 
tinued ill health has forced Miss 
Bray to make this decision. 

Miss Bray first joined the staff in 
1915 and as “the girl with pigtails” 
was in charge of the cash desk. Sub- 
sequently she graduated through va- 
rious departments until she was ap- 
pointed manageress in 1938. 

In spite of the incessant bombing 
of London during the last war, trad- 
ers attending the market never 
missed their lunch. Her loyal staff, 
to whom Miss Bray paid a sincere 
tribute, rarely failed to report for 
duty but when transportation was 
dislocated she often prepared meals 
herself. When the building next door 
was hit and burning fiercely, the im- 
perturbable Miss Bray carried on and 
fed the hungry merchants standing 
round her counter in several inches 
of water. It was attention such as 


this that made the trade devoted to 
her and which earned her several 
tributes and presentations in the few 
days prior to her departure Sept. 21. 


Disabled soldiers, entertained on 
occasion by the corn exchange branch 
of the British Legion, always excited 
her sympathy and her work in this 


Maud Bray 


connection was marked by a presen- 
tation from the legionnaires. Traders 
attending the market also provided 
a memento and this was presented by 
William T. Odam, Mardorf, Peach & 
Co., Ltd., flour importers of London. 

Many American and Canadian 
millers and feed men who lunched 
at the restaurant will recall Maud 
Bray for many of them asked for 
souvenirs of their visit. She consid- 
ers that there are now enough lager 
glasses in the U.S. and Canada to re- 
stock the Corn Exchange Bar. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Argentine Grain 
Stored in “Silos” 
Underground 


TORONTO—During the past dec- 
ade Argentina has evolved a unique 
system of subterranean storage for 
grain. Experiments with 12 silos 
proved so satisfactory that similar 
installations were built throughout 
the grain provinces and there are 
now 1,474 underground silos in Ar- 
gentina. 

These underground silos resemble 
large swimming pools, with ramps at 
either end to facilitate emptying, and 
are lined with cement. Until recently 
a filled silo was covered with canvas, 
on top of which was placed earth, 
hermetically sealing the silo. A new 


—* * 
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type of waterproof covering has been 
used in experiments and has now 
received the approval of the ministry 
of agriculture. 

This new covering is expected to 
reduce the cost by about 50%, short- 
ening the time for covering and re- 
moval from six hours to one hour. It 
is claimed that after 15 to 30 months 
of storage in this manner the milling 
and baking properties of the grain 
have in no way deteriorated. As a re- 
sult of hermetic sealing, insects rap- 
idly use up all the oxygen and suffo- 
cate. 

The weight of the grain remains un- 
altered and about the only risk en- 
countered so far is that of humidity, 
which may cause losses from fermen- 
tation. For this reason it is necessary 
to take precautions when filling the 
silo in rainy weather. . 


———BREAD IS THE ST4FF OF LIFE 


JAMES CULLEN REBUILDS 


TORONTO—James Cullen & Sons, 
Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., has started 
rebuilding its mill, which was de- 
stroyed by fire earlier this year. The 
new building will be of steel and 
concrete construction, with an esti- 
mated capacity of 500 bbl. It is ex- 


” pected that the new mill will be ready 


for operation by Aug. 1, 1949. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR EXPORTS RISE 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour combined 
during the past week totaled almost 
15 million bushels with a little more 
than 1,000,000 bushels in the form 
of flour. More than 80% of the flour 
went to the U.K. Wheat worked to 
the British Isles was just under 2,- 
750,000 bu. while sales to other coun- 
tries reached the 11 million bushel 
mark, with Lebanon, Egypt and 
South Africa among the biggest 
buyers. 


x= 





EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — Canadian wheat and 
flour is currently receiving some well 
merited publicity in British newspa- 
pers. Housewives have been com- 
plaining bitterly about the poor qual- 
ity of the bread they are receiving 
and the bakers in turn blame the 
flour they are forced to use. The 
millers blame the Ministry of Food 
and the national press has publicized 
the fact that national flour is now 
made from a grist which contains 
35% home grown wheat. It is ex- 
plained, for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, that English wheat is too “soft” 
for bread making and the lack of 
greater proportions of Canadian 
wheat and flour is blamed for the 
poor quality bread. The ruling that 
Canadian “white” flour has to be 
mixed in at the mills has provoked 
comments that this flour should be 
separately distributed to the bak- 
ers in order that some loaves at least 
will be of good quality. 

Publicity such as this is good for 
the trade because it brings home to 
Britishers the debt they owe to Can- 
ada for maintaining the bread sup- 
plies of the country. More writeups 
of this nature will help to make con- 
sumers “white flour conscious” and 
public demand may well force the 
Ministry to adopt a different attitude 
on the question of reducing the ex- 
traction rate, at present 85%. This 
would leave the way open for the 


By George E. Swarbreck— 





separate distribution of imported 


flour. 
xk & * 


The Australian wheat and flour 
trade often receives gratuitous: pub- 
licity in the British press by reports 
of the progress made by sailing ships 
en route from Australian ports to 
England. A recent arrival was the 
Finnish sailing barque Passet carry- 
ing 3,000 tons of grain from Australia 
to Avonmouth. She failed by four 
days to break the record set in July 
by her sister ship, Viking, which took 
139 days to sail from Port Victoria, 
Australia, to Falmouth, England. 
Rough weather in the Channel de- 
layed her progress and robbed her of 
the record. 


x *k * 


Trade between Czechoslovakia and 
Russia will be raised to a total of 
$180 million on either side under 4 
new trade agreement just conc!ud- 
ed in Moscow. Earlier figures have 
been increased by Soviet promises 
to supply an additional 300,000 tons 
of wheat, as well as other commodi- 
ties, to her satellite country. 


a 


Attempts are being made in Scot- 
land to persuade farmers to grow 
greater quantities of rye. The pres- 
ent area given over to rye is only 
4,000 acres, and experts consider that 
the crop would thrive in northern 
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Scotland. Rye was at one time grown 
extensively on the light, sandy soil 
of the Scottish Highlands, and rye 
bread was popular in many Scottish 
homes. Points in favor of a greater 
use of this crop include the facts 
that rye can be grown at a high 
altitude and is resistant to drouth. 
Rye straw is also useful for thatch- 
ing in a‘country where thatched roofs 
are still a prominent feature of the 


landscape. 
xk & 


The latest estimate of the wheat 
harvest in Greece made by the Min- 
istry of National Economy is about 
770,000 tons, a better result than 
the 500,000 tons in 1947 but not yet 
equal to the 1938 figure of 980,000 
tons. Disturbances due to internal 
unrest reduced the crop area and 
some damage was done to the wheat 
by insurgents. A political crisis re- 
cently arose when the government 
reduced the price to be paid for 
wheat and the question had to be 
reconsidered. It is also intended to 
abolish flour rationing in cereal grow- 


ing areas. 
x & 


The British baking trade is prepar- 
ing for its usual Christmas headache 
in the matter of producing cakes 
suitable for the occasion. Christmas 
is the major English festival for cele- 
bration (the Scots prefer the New 
Year which they call Hogmanay) 
and no party is complete without 
a cake. Judge then the size of the 
Yuletide headache. The Minister of 
Food weightily announces that “from 
Nov. 28 until Jan. 1, both dates in- 
clusive, in the case of any cake in 
which the combined fat, sugar and 
dry egg solids content amounts to 
40% or more and which in its com- 
pleted state contains not less than 
1 lb. and not more than 4 lb. of 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











pm. CC. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 





Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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edible ingredients, and which is whol- 
ly covered on the top, or on the top 
and sides, with any one or more of 
the following substances, namely, 
sugar icing, almond marzipan and 
chocolate, and which is substantially 
decorated,’ the maximum price shall 
be calculated at a rate not exceed- 
ing four times the cost of the edi- 
ble ingredients (to which may be 
added the actual cost, to the manu- 
facturer of the cake, of any inedible 
decoration or ornamentation) or 3s 
9d (75¢) per lb. net (including the 
cost and the weight of any inedible 
decoration or ornamentation), which- 
ever is the lesser.” Thus speaks the 
voice of bureaucracy. 


x *k * 

Residents at Upminster, Essex, 
England, are disturbed because one 
of their favorite landmarks, the old 
mill at Milton near Sittingbourne, 
has been condemned and scheduled 
for demolition. They have formed a 
committee to provide funds and vol- 
unteers to put it back into operation. 
The mill, which has not been worked 
for 25 years, was erected in 1802. 
Local farmers are supporting the 
campaign because it will assist them 
to grind the 20% proportion of their 
home grown wheat which they are 
now allowed to keep for the purpose 
of feeding their livestock. 
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CANADIAN VISIBLE RISES 
40,000,000 BU. ABOVE 1947 


WINNIPEG — Visible stocks of 
wheat in all positions at the close of 
the first week in October stood at the 
169,500,000 bushel level or almost 
40 million bushels above the compara- 
tive total for 1947. The increase reg- 
istered for the week was less than 
9 million bushels. Canadian overseas 
exports of wheat only for the week 
ended Oct. 7 totaled 2,100,000 bu., 
putting the accumulative total since 
Aug. 1 to almost 22,000,000 bu. or 
nearly 2 million bushels greater than 
for the same period last year. 

Seaboard terminals reported slight- 
ly increased stocks of wheat at the 
close of the week, as car unloads ex- 
ceeded shipments, and supplies in all 
forward positions totaled 5 million 
bushels, with slightly more than 2 
million bushels of this at Canadian 
Pacific coast ports. 
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CANADIAN BAKERIES’ NET 
PROFIT REACHES $162,305 


TORONTO—An operating profit of 
$470,886 for the year ended Aug. 31 
was reported by Canadian Bakeries. 
This is lower than $506,381 shown for 
the preceding 12 months but the net 
profit of $162,305 was slightly higher 
than the previous year and the best 
shown by the company since 1929. 
R. W. Ward, president, advised share- 
holders that operations during the 
past year had been extended to Daw- 
son, B.C., where a plant was pur- 
chased. Total purchases of land, build- 
ings, etc., during the year amounted 
to $240,988. 

















PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 





EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” «+ “MAGIC” 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 





TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


mee MULTIWALL 
and 


C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 
































Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 








MO 
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JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 
PRINTED 





























































Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 














CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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CANADIAN EXPORT TRADE pared with 205.7 a year ago. The in- 


dexes for all provinces registered 


I T '§ | N T H E n E C 8) R ) \ DIFFICULTIES IN ’49 SEEN substantial increases over August last 


TORONTO—Canada is beginning Year with higher prices for grains, 
to realize how difficult it is going to livestock, dairy products, eggs and 
be to keep up the volume of her ex- Poultry. 
ports to Great Britain during the new Se ae tt eee 
year. Monetary difficulties that show 2 CANADIAN BAKERIES 
no sign of abatement mean that pur- APPLY FOR PRICE HIKES 


chases of all essentials like wheat. k 
, q CALGARY, ALTA.—Two bakeries 
flour and other foodstuffs will be here have applied to the Wartime 


wanted as much as ever but, in other : 

s Prices and Trade Board for a 1¢ a 
a. Mporry sae or ag demas oe loaf increase in price. The board can 
a marge ane roe . authorize the increase for bakers who 


ation will be different. : : ~ 
Sir Stafford Cripps, who has lately + a -t. increased prices since Nov. 


spent some time in Ottawa conferring 
with members of the government and 
departmental officials on the subject 
of reciprocal trade in the year 1949, 
was pessimistic as to the outlook. Sir 
Stafford seemed confident that Brit- 
ain will recover her prewar status as 
a market for Canadian commodities 
but, in the meantime, the outlook is 
not good enough to keep production 


and prices on a satisfactory level. 5 4 sentative of the baking in- 
Baltic countries will be able to un- gg’ = 


dustry, who said that no memb 
dersell Canada in a number of prod- gio . ers 


Cc AN ADI : ‘ of the industry in Calgary had in- 
AN ucts such as timber and lumber while creased prices since September, 1947. 
Russia proclaims her purpose to sell 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR wheat in British markets. VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VANCOUVER — The Vancouver 
CANADIAN PRICE INDEX UP Merchants Exchange reports flour 
TORONTO—tThe index number of shipments in July amounted to 17,036 


ROLLED @) ATS prices received by Canadian farmers bbl., of which 14,545 bbl. were con- 
for agricultural products reached a_ signed to the U.K. and 2,491 bbl. to 
new high of 256 during August, com- Central America. 


The board’s action is aimed to com- 
pensate Canadian bakers who had 
been placed in a disadvantageous 
competitive position when they failed 
to increase their prices last Novem- 
ber. Costs had risen when the ceil- 
ing on bread and flour were reim- 
posed in August of this year. 

Other Calgary bakers are expected 
to apply for price increases, according 
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MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


Robin Hood Flour § wo ea 


Cable Address: "*FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices; VANCOUVER + CALGARY «MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE+ MONTREAL - MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT FFICES MONTREAL ~- ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN VER 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


- Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


ALL 
“HASTINGS® CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, ‘Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 























NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 
Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 


tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


tHe OGILVIE FLOUR MILL 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 








NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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BALL-BATTING CONTEST—Members of the Metropolitan Production 
Club, Inc., New York, lined up to take their swing in the ball-batting 
contest, part of the program of the annual outing of the group held at 
the Engineers Golf Club, Roslyn, Long Island, recently. Arrangements 
for the outing were made by Robert L. Lloyd, American-Maize Products 
Co., New York, entertainment chairman, assisted by George W. Potts, 


The Northwestern Miller, New York. 





Missouri Bakers Assn. Elects 
R. M. Dillon, Sedalia, President 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — One 
hundred bakers and allied tradesmen 
attended the annual convention of the 
Missouri Bakers Assn. at the Hotel 
Governor, Jefferson City, Oct. 10-12. 
R. M. Dillon, Dillon’s Bakery, Sedalia, 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion, succeeding Herman Balsiger, 
Kansas City. 

A resolution pledging approval and 
support of the bakery division, Ok- 
mulgee branch, Oklahoma A & M 
College school of technical training, 
Okmulgee, Okla., was passed by the 
convention. A featured speaker on 
the program was John Summers, di- 
rector of the school. 

Elected first vice president of the 
association was Harry Kolbohn, Kol- 
bohn Bakery, Chillicothe; second vice 
president, Roy Meridith, Summers 
Bakery, Jefferson City; treasurer, 
Carl Muff, Muff’s Bakery, Trenton, 
and secretary, Fred Callicotte, Wax- 
ide Paper Co., St. Louis. 

Following the president’s address 
by Mr. Balsiger at the opening ses- 
sion Oct. 10, a demonstration on 
decorating wedding cakes was con- 
ducted by Charles Koch, Koch’s Bak- 
ery, St. Louis. A discussion on types 
of icings and technique of applica- 
tion was included in the session. 

Party cakes and specialty items 
were discussed at the morning ses- 
sion Oct. 11. A demonstration on 
methods of decorating special cakes 
and sweet goods was supervised by 
Mr. Koch. Four speakers comprised 
the second half of the day’s program. 


ABA CHANGES TIME OF PRE- 
CONVENTION SESSION 


CHICAGO — The pre-convention 
joint session of the multiple-unit-re- 
tail and retail branches of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., during the annual 
convention of the ABA in the Stevens 
Hotel here Nov. 3-6, will be held at 
2 p.m. Wednesday, Nov. 3. The meet- 
ing time was originally listed on the 
ABA tentative program as 6 p.m. 
Wednesday. The session will continue 
through the afternoon, recess for din- 
ner at 5:30 p.m, and reconvene at 
7:30 p.m. The ABA stated that the 
attendance will be limited to bakers. 
The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America is cooperating in sponsoring 
the session. 


Searing East, of the legal depart- 
ment of the American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago; John Garrow, vice presi- 
dent, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago; 
Mr. Summers and Carl Dawson, J. 
Carl Dawson & Associates, St. Louis, 
were the speakers. 

Of special interest was a discussion 
on sweet goods, wholesale and retail 
best sellers, conducted by Mr. Koch 
and Otto Binder, also a St. Louis re- 
tail baker, at the morning session 
Oct. 12. 

A full program of entertainment 
was provided for members and their 
wives. A reception was held Oct. 10, 
followed by a buffet dinner. A lunch- 
eon was served at noon, Oct. 11, and 
the annual banquet was held that 
evening. Dinner, dancing and a floor 
show were on the banquet schedule. 
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STANDARD BRANDS FORMS 
“QUARTER CENTURY CLUB” 


NEW YORK—Employees of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., who have been 
with the company 25 years and long- 
er are now members of a newly or- 
ganized “Quarter Century Club” and 
will be honored at inaugural dinners 
being arranged in key cities from 
coast to coast, Joel S. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, has announced. More than 900 
employees are now eligible for in- 
duction into this honored group. 

The first dinner will be held for 
the New York area and is scheduled 
Oct. 20, at the Waldorf Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City. It will be at- 
tended by 135 employees. Following 
at intervals through the fall and 
early winter are dinners arranged for 
Peekskill, N. Y., Boston, Chicago, 
Pekin, Il., Philadelphia, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Kansas City, Mo., Cleve- 
land, Birmingham, Ala., Washington, 
D. C., and Cincinnati. 

A committee of officers of the New 
York area group is in charge of ar- 
rangements for the New York din- 


ner. The officers are Harmon H. } 
Eason, president; Wallace A. Cook, ' 


vice president; Edwin H. Rodger, 
treasurer, and Mary Mulligan En- 
nis, secretary. John G. Petsche is 
in charge of entertainment. 
Employees who are charter mem- 
bers of the “Quarter Century Club” 
include Joseph A. Lee, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager, who 
has been with the company 37 years; 


Albert R. Fleischmann, vice president 
in charge of the Fleischmann sales 
division, who has seen 33 years of 
service; Albert Pleus, sales promotion 
manager, Fleischmann division, with 
the company 30 years, and Robert 
W. Brooks, 27 years. Others in the 
Fleischmann division of the New 
York area with long records of un- 
interrupted service with Standard 
Brands are: Wallace A. Cook, 37 
years; Robert R. Ray, 33 years; How- 
ard A. Clark, 27 years; George H. 
Ekstedt, 27 years; Philip S. Lord, 27 
years, and Ralph A. Broadwell, 34 
years. 


Climax of the evening will be the 
presentation of watches engraved 
with the name and other data of each 
loyal employee, and a personal mes- 
sage of greeting and appreciation 
from the president, Mr. Mitchell. The 
program and other mementoes of the 
occasion are being designed so that 
each member of the new club will 
have a permanent record for his 
collection of cherished souvenirs. 

A committee from the “Quarter 
Century Club” in each region will 
be in charge of the dinner and pro- 
gram arrangements for fellow em- 
ployees. Plans, in general, will fol- 
low the pattern of the New York 
banquet, with a personal message 
from Mr. Mitchell and the presenta- 
tion of the engraved watch for each 
member. 
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PROTEIN ABOVE YEAR AGO 


KANSAS CITY—Average protein 
of the 923 cars of wheat tested at 
Kansas City during the week ended 
Oct. 6 was 12.01%, as compared with 
11.91% on 1,074 cars a week ago and 
11.46% on 1,070 cars during the same 
period a year ago, according to the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration market news service. During 
September 4,984 cars were tested, 
averaging 11.85%, as compared with 
11.96% on 10,495 cars in August and 
11.57% on 7,117 cars a year ago. 
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French Bread 
Ration Up; Flour 
Extraction Lower 


LONDON—tThe current political 
crisis in France has had favorable 
repercussions for the flour and bak- 
ing trades and for livestock owners. 

The flour extraction rate has been 
reduced to 81% and observers con- 
sider that the government took this 
step in order to appease the popula- 
tion following eomplaints of bad 
quality food and prevailing high 
prices. The bread ration was in- 
creased by % on Oct. 1 and each 
person now receives 12.3 oz. a day, 
The price of flour has been fixed at 
the equivalent of 12¢ lb. 

The reduction in the flour ext)ac- 
tion rate pleased the farmers since 
supplies of animal feed were subsian- 
tially increased. Some old crop wheat 
has come forward and traders consid- 
er that this was hoarded grain re- 
tained by farmers for the purpose of 
feeding livestock. The greater sup- 
plies of feed now available make it 
unnecessary to feed wheat to animals. 
New crop wheat is also coming for- 
ward promptly. This is said to be due 
to the high moisture content appa- 
rent in this year’s crop and the con- 
sequent inability of the producers to 
store it successfully. 

Bakers are reported to be thrveat- 
ening to refuse to accept bread tick- 
ets next month, contending that 
bread rationing is now no longer re- 
quired. The government, however, in- 
sists that rationing must be retained 
for the time being at least but the 
position is to be reviewed later. 

The current wheat harvest is esti- 
mated officially to be in the region 
of 272 million bushels but trade 
opinion considers that this is too low. 
A harvest of 328 million bushels is 
confidently expected. 





Disorder in Far East Seen as Threat 
to European Countries’ Food Supply 


LONDON — European importing 
countries, recalling the’ drain on 
wheat and flour resources during the 
war as a result of the dislocation of 
the eastern rice growing areas, are 
viewing with alarm the spread of 
disorder as a result of communist- 
inspired risings in the Far East. 

Exports of rice from the two ma- 
jor rice producing countries of Burma 
and French Indo China to the rice 
consuming countries are almost at a 
standstill as a result of the disorgani- 
zation resulting from communist re- 
volts. In the Netherlands .East Indies, 
which depends largely on Burma and 
French Indo China for supplies, the 
Governor, General Van Mook, has 
ordered all rice merchants to sur- 
render to the government at the cur- 
rent price all stocks of rice they hold 
over and above the amount normally 
sold in a month. This move has been 
taken in order to prevent hoarding 
with a consequent increase in prices. 

Exports of rice from Rangoon, 
Burma, to the East Indies are said to 
have stopped completely during the 
past few months while shipments 
from Saigon are negligible. 

The stoppage of rice supplies is 
part of the communist policy since 
it is bound to lead to labor troubles, 
a fall in production and economic 


paralysis. Communists are also said 
to be trying to cause trouble in the 
third major rice producing area of 
Siam where the government has fore- 
cast an export surplus for next year 
of 900,000 tons of rice. 

Effects of the shortage are also be- 
ing felt in India and the government 
has decided to reimpose controls over 
price, procurement and distribution 
of food grains. This has been brou zht 
about by the recent steady rise in 
prices at a time of renewed scarvity 
due to the failure of rice impvrts 
from Burma. Indian officials rece: tly 
stated that the danger of famine ¢ ur- 
ing the next few months had pas:ed, 
but it now apears that the disturb- 
ances in Burma have upset their | 
curement plans. 


Rice has increased in price by °° 
and hoarding by merchants, holci 
for a further rise, has increased 
prevailing shortage. 


Suggestions have been made 1! 
some European countries will hav 
prepare plans for the diversion 
wheat and flour in.order to pro’ 
famine relief. While commu 
agents are engineering disturba! 
in eastern countries, Russia is 
tempting to organize her trade wi 
India and to take advantage of | 
prevailing shortage by supply! 
wheat and flour on a barter basis. 
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“Correct Fit’’ in 
Here at Russell-Miller we mill flour “‘to fit” . . . to fit perfectly 
every one of your particular baking needs. 
felt] oF igele) on your pa ar g needs 


For bread, rolls, pastries, cakes and cookies, there are 


Russell-Miller flours designed specifically for each... to 





give them display-counter “good looks” and dinner-table “good eating.” 


Russell-Miller flours are tested continuously for quality and uniform baking 








performance, both in the laboratory and in our experimental bakery. That way we 





make sure they “fit” all your requirements for successful baking. 
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» COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaATTrteg, v.s.A. 


Domesiic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & UO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CITY 


al Houring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
_ CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


PORTLAND 





* RITZVILLE > 





JHAFFER MILLING 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 
CHUBB & SON 
United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 

San Francisco, Ca‘if. . Montreal, Caneda 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgie Chicago, fl. 


GROWN 
MILLS 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


“% 


‘“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


<> DULUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 


Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING ° PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








99 A —_— Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


“Diamond D 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





a 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Old-fashioned in top quality . .. Mod- 
ern in sales ability. That’s an ideal 
combination for a flour distributor. 
And that is the kind of partner you 
have when POLAR BEAR is work- 
ing for you. Fifty years of quality 


reputation proves the case. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











— HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY = (_}— 


} 

| The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 

is due to steady adherence to the * 
highest standards in wheat selec- 

tion, milling and laboratory control. 

By every standard of measurement, 

there is no flour of greater uni- 

a formity, day after day. BUFFALO 

offers a solid foundation for quality 

bread production. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 






























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 






















OPERATING 










Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 
Kansas City Board of Trade - York City 
j Minneapolis Grain Exchange y ew xor 

—_ New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 

—_ Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade . Enid, Okla. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Rubber Exchange ope,e * 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Ameniie, Sums 


New Yo m Exchange 
iow Selb Gece iatnnee the Milling Industry 
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KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR 








101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 


BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 


LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 


STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 


RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. 


GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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EXTRA HOU 


1SDOM 


DBIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best”: 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


— 








Evans Millin Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 

















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





GET RID OF RATS | 


If you are troubled with rats or cock- 
roaches and would like to be rid of 
them without the worry that the usé 
of poison involves, write for our ma- 
terial on Rodent and Pest Control. 
Rodent Control Co. 
220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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tN COOPERATION WITH MILLERS 
NATIONAL FEDERATION LONG 
RANGE ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
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These special ‘Bakers Flours’ are milled to 
exceptional protein strength, for hearth baked 
specialties like Kaiser rolls, hard rolls and 
French breads. They have the extra long 





bench tolerance required for high absorption 
doughs that stand up through the oven to 
produce high volume loaves. 

You will find the flours that exactly meet 
your shop needs for high protein strength 
and long bench life in these brands of special 
flours, milled for bakers exclusively. 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


, THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 





COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minneapolis 





BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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GOLD COIN 


A ComPLete LINE OF QUALITY FLouRS 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 


Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 


EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 


GOLD COIN 


High Gluten Whole Wheat 


PURE SILVER 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Quality Flours since 1856 


Fancy First Clear 


Pure White Rye BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


Get your complete line 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 28 — National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., fall meeting at the O. 
Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N.C.; sec- 
retary, Paul M. Marshall, 309 West 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 28-30—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., annual convention 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; secretary, Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee. 


Nov. 3-6—American Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, Tom 
Smith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Til. 


Nov. 14-16—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16. 

Nov. 22-28—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
executive secretary, Mark G. Thorn- 
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burg, 482 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


1949 

Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md. 

April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 

April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 





1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HETTrELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


+ 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 



























J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 120: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 

















RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Fergus Falls, Minnesota 








Millers of 


QUALITY DURUM FLOUR 


We are able to make prompt shipment 


WIRE US FOR PRICES 
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Exports 














(Continued from page 9) 

The other ECA source quoted above 
believes that it will be difficult to 
reach a 475-500 million-bushel wheat 
export level unless prices rise sub- 
stantially above the current mar- 
ket. Most of the winter wheat crop 
has found cover for loan or purchase 
agreement purposes, and it will take 
a boost of 15@20¢ bu. to bring it out 
for export purposes, he asserted. For 
this reason this official believes that 
for the next 90 days or longer for- 
eign buyers will prefer to obtain the 
cheaper feed grains rather than bid 
wheat out of storage. 

During the recent conference here 
on the agricultural outlook for 1949, 
some USDA officials were found to 
be in disagreement with the export 
outlook for this and the coming year 
as predicted by Dr. FitzGerald. The 
latter predicted the 1949-50 demand 
at the approximate magnitude of this 
crop year. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics officials predicted a fall- 
ing demand for 1949-50. However, the 
USDA official who has studied the 
foreign situation at first hand ex- 
pressed agreement with the FitzGer- 
ald estimate. It is suspected that 
some of the official USDA opinion is 
colored by a desire not to cause a 
conflict between USDA and the USS. 
Department of Commerce. Charles 
Sawyer, secretary of commerce, has 
repeatedly urged reduction in exports 
to assure a decrease in prices of grain. 

Last week’s announcement of the 
July-September export program dis- 
closed that 48% of the total or 2,305,- 
000 long tons moved to the U.S. oc- 
cupation zones of Germany, Japan 
and Korea, 

Approximately 1,367,000 long tons 
or 29% of the total was shipped to 
the following ECA countries: Austria, 
Belgium, China, Denmark, France 
and French North Africa, the French 
zone of Germany, Greece, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Swe- 
den, Switzerland and Trieste. The 
quantities moving into these nations 


- included not only ECA financed sup- 


plies but disbursements of earned dol- 
lars by the importing nations. 

Twenty-three per cent of the total 
export or approximately 1,117,000 
long tons in the July-September pe- 
riod were shipped to India, South 
Africa, Latin American countries, the 
Philippines and others. Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico and Venezuela were the prin- 
cipal recipients in Latin America. 

The rate of export of wheat and 
flour for 1948 as compared with 1947 
discloses a more aggressive procure- 
ment at the time of crop movement 
this year. Monthly exports of wheat 
and flour in long tons for the two 
years follow: 1947—July, 1,199,000; 
August, 1,388,000; September, 1,253,- 
000. For 1948—July, 1,314,000; Au- 
gust, 1,688,000; September, 1,288,000. 
The September, 1948, figures are pre- 
liminary. 

In the foregoing the analysis of 
exports to ECA nations during July- 
September, 1948, represents the state- 
ment as issued by USDA. In respect 
to private trade export business after 
Dec. 1, 1948, exports of wheat to 
Austria, China, the French zone of 
Germany, Greece and Trieste will re- 
main under PMA procurement, and 
on the basis of this amendment of 
the USDA statement it can be seen 
that more than half of the export 
business as far as wheat and flour 
are concerned appears to remain in 
USDA procurement authorities. 
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NATIONAL AND DISTRICT OFFICIALS—The fall 
meeting of District 8, Association of Operative Millers, 
held in Buffalo, N.Y., Sept. 25, was attended by the top 
officials of the AOM as well as the officers of the district. 
In the picture on the left are R. W. Bouskill, Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, president of the 
association; Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, executive 


vice chairman, 


secretary, and J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Buffalo, executive committeeman for District 8. The 
men in the picture on the right are Charles Wagner, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, secretary; Sherman 
Thurston, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, chairman, and 
Martin Vanderheiden, George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 





Poor Wheat Quality 
Causes Complaints 
in Great Britain 


LONDON—The quality of British 
wheat from the current harvest is 
poor, and the resulting flour from a 
grist containing 35% of home-grown 
wheat is giving rise to.complaints by 
bakers and consumers. 

Normally British wheat is unsuit- 
able for bread flour, but the current 
output from the mills is worse than 
expected. Protests have been made 
to the Ministry of Food without re- 
sult, and traders are forecasting that 
flour quality is likely to deteriorate 
further in the near future. 

Bad weather coupled with unprece- 
dented outbreaks of disease caused 
the crop to be below standard. The 
most prevalent disease was takeall, 
and the reasons for the outbreak have 
been explained by Dr. S. D. Garrett 
of the Rothamsted Experimental Sta- 
tion. He states that the fungus is 
not seed borne but survives in the 
soil on infected stubble residues and 
on grass roots. 

A one-year break is usually suffi- 
cient to keep the disease under con- 
trol, providing susceptible grasses like 
couch, Yorkshire fog and bent are 
kept down. These grasses are capable 
of carrying the disease over any rota- 
tion break. 

According to Ministry of Agricul- 
ture experts takeall has been known 
with certainty in England and Wales 
for 35 years, and in prewar days with 
normal rotations, about one year in 
five was a comparatively bad takeall 
year. With the more continuous crop- 
ping of cereals during the war years, 
severe attacks became more frequent, 
but hitherto there has been nothing 
to compare with the severity of the 
disease this year. 

A combination of circumstances ex- 
plains this year’s epidemic. During 
the severe winter of 1946 stubbles 
were not plowed in until the late 
spring of 1947 or, if they were, re- 
mained frozen and unrotted in the 
ground. Then followed a hot, dry 
summer with dry soils, and in many 
districts stubbles were still unrotted 
when sowings began in the fall. The 
mild winter of 1947-48 and the con- 
tinuous wet weather during the re- 
cent summer favored the growth of 
the disease. 

Farmers are being advised to get 


a fine solid tilth this fall and to ap- 
ply superphosphate in an effort to 
beat the scourge. Early sowing has 
also been recommended. 

Disease is but one of the many 
difficulties confronting British pro- 
ducers in stepping up their wheat 
production. Although both Socialist 
and Conservative politicians advocate 
greater acreages, the natural difficul- 
ties are many. The bakers intend to 
insist upon a greater proportion of 
imported wheat being used in the 
grist and have already joined the 
campaign for the separate distribu- 
tion of imported flour. 

In spite of the pleadings of the poli- 
ticians it is manifestly impossible for 
Britain’s bread to contain too great 
a proportion of soft flour. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CENTRAL STATES MILLERS 
CHEMISTS JOIN IN MEETING 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Millers 
and chemists from the Central States 
met here Sept. 25 for the annual 
joint meeting of District 3, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, and the 
Cincinnati Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. Ad- 
dresses of interest to both groups of 
technologists were presented on the 
all-day program. 

A group of 25 allied tradesmen 
sponsored an open house for the men 
on the eve of the annual meeting. 

Addresses of mutual interest to the 
millers and chemists made up the 
program. Those presenting addresses 
included Frank D. Allen, Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa.; Howard Sander- 
son, St. Louis Mill Equipment Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; E. S. Gilbert, Allis-Chalm- 
ers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; Howard 
Simmons, Mid-West Research Labor- 
atories, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, and H. 
J. Loving, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville. 

District No. 3 will hold its next 
meeting at Ft. Wayne, Ind. The dis- 
trict is extending an invitation to the 
members of District No. 6 to join in 
the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARNINGS REPORTED BY 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES 


CHICAGO—Net sales of the Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. for the 40 weeks 
ended Oct. 2 totaled $44,657,514, com- 
pared with $39,594,011 for the similar 
period in 1947. Estimated net profit 
for the 1948 period was set at $1,- 
537,718, compared with $1,044,672 for 
the 1947 comparable period. 











F&D Order Legalizes 
Potassium Bromate 
Use in All Flours 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration of the Federal 
Security Agency has issued an order, 
effective Oct. 21, which legalizes the 
use of potassium bromate on flour, 
regardless of the protein content of 
the flour. Previously the use of po- 
tassium bromate was permitted only 
in flours having a protein content of 
134%2%, dry basis, or about 15% pro- 
tein at 14% moisture. 

The hearing at which the elimina- 
tion of the protein requirement was 
considered was held last March at the 
request of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. It was shown at the hearing 
that the baking qualities of the lower 
protein flours could be improved with 
the use of bromate. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPERINTENDENTS VISIT 
CENTRAL SOYA CO. PLANT 


CHICAGO—The enlarged grain 
elevator, feed mill and soybean ex- 
traction plant of the Central Soya 
Co. at Gibson City, Ill., was the site 
of an inspection tour of the Chicago 
chapter of the Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents Sept. 18. The 
all-day tour was attended by approxi- 
mately 50 plant heads from the Chi- 
cago area, plus a representation from 
downstate Illinois, west central Indi- 
ana and eastern Missouri and Iowa. 

The grain handling and grain proc- 
essing departments of Hiram Walker 
& Sons at Peoria, Ill., will be visited 
by the group Oct. 22. There they will 
inspect the company’s “push-button” 
elevator, pneumatic handling of grain, 
drying and laboratory control. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STALEY ADDS TO FORCE 


DECATUR, ILL.—Appointment of 
two salesmen to the field staff of the 
package goods division of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. has been 
announced by Forrest W. Apperson, 
sales manager of the package divi- 
sion. George E. McKeen, Minneapolis, 
assigned territory in North Dakota, 
formerly was with Stinson Bros., Min- 
neapolis. Howard J. Williams, Dallas, 
assigned territories in Texas, was 
with the Womack & Byrne Brokerage 
Co. 
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OSTLY PERSONAL 


T. E. and W. E. Forster of the For- 
ster Mfg. Co., Wichita, and Ralph B. 
Potts, chief chemist for the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, are spending 
10 days at the Forster cabin near 
Leadville, Colo., for some deer hunt- 
ing. Mr. Potts appeared at hearings 
held before the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration recently in Washington, 
D.C. He is one of four chemists chos- 
en by the Millers National Federation 
to conduct tests for the industry, 
which is asking permission to use 
chlorine dioxide as a bleaching agent 
in flour. 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, called 
on mills in Ft. Worth, Texas, Oct. 
14-15. 

& 

Austin Morton, vice president and 
general sales manager, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was the re- 
cent business guest of Francis M. 
Franco, the mill’s New York repre- 
sentative. 

es 

E. S. Thompson, Kansas-raised New 
York flour broker, is spending a short 
time with his parents in Marysville, 
his home town. 


John Tatum, general sales man- 
ager, bakery flour, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, stopped off at 
the New York offices on his way to 
Washington last week. 

2 

Mr. and Mrs. Hill Clark, Chicago, 
recently became the parents of a boy, 
their second son. Mr. Clark is treas- 
urer of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 

S 


*Edward G. Broenniman, chairman 
of the board, Broenniman Co., Inc., 
New York, left Oct. 14 to spend two 
weeks in his home town, Watertown, 
Wis. 

* 

Alvin M. Lesser, Kingbird Milling 
Co., East St. Louis, has been spend- 
ing nearly a week in New York as 
part of a business trip in the interests 
of the firm’s feed line. 

% 

Owen Wimberly, vice president and 
manager of the Okeene branch, Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., recently re- 
turned from a trade trip in Texas. 


Dan J. Ruhle, sales manager, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, was-in Omaha on business 
last week-end. 

o 


John A. Stout, vice president and 
sales manager, Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co., Memphis, was a visitor in Kan- 
sas City Oct. 15. 

a 

Thomas E. Hunt, Asheville, N.C., 
representative for the Paniplus Co., 
called on members of the Atlanta 
trade recently. 

* 


W. V. Morrow, Buffalo representa- 
tive for The Northwestern Miller, 
The American Baker and Feedstuffs, 
called at the New York offices of the 
company Oct. 13 on his way home 
after several weeks’ check-up in the 


Fort Dix hospital. Mr. Morrow lost 

about 50 lb. during and after his stay 

in the Orient with the U.S. Army 

during the war, but feels he is now 

on the road to his former good health. 
* 

James G. Dixon, director of sales, 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
stopped for a short time in Kansas 
City last week on his return from 
a trip to St. Louis. 


David S. Jackman, vice president, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has been 
reelected chairman of the board of 
governors of the University of Wich- 
ita Foundation for Industrial Re- 
search. 

* 


T. L. Brice, Atlanta mills represen- 
tative, made a recent business trip to 
Birmingham, Ala., and Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

e 


R. H. Jennings, Jr., Palmetto Bak- 
ing Co., Orangeburg, S.C., and mayor 





Warren F. Keller 


W. F. KELLER TO LEAVE 
MILLING SCHOOL FACULTY 


PLAINVIEW, TEXAS—Prof. War- 
ren F. Keller of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, will join the Harvest 
Queen Mill & Elevator Co. as vice 
president in charge of operations. 
Harold Hinn, general manager of the 
milling company, said that Mr. Kel- 
ler’s appointment will become effec- 
tive March 1, 1949, in order to permit 
him to stay on at the milling school 
until the completion of the second 
annual short course for operative 
millers. 

Before joining the milling school 
faculty, Mr. Keller was connected 
with the milling machinery depart- 
ment of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, going to that job from the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
where he was superintendent. 

The milling company’s plant has 
a daily capacity of 3,200 sacks and 
grain storage capacity of 1 million 
bushels. The mill was built in 1926. 


of that city, spoke at the opening of 
exhibits at the Orangeburg Sweet 
Potato Festival Oct. 8, depicting the 
growth of the sweet potato from 
“seed to swallow.” A parade graced 
the opening of the festival and yams 
were featured on the menu at all 
restaurants. 
& 


Robert Nisbet, Buffalo, salesman 
for the National Biscuit Co., won the 
top award of an all-expense vacation 
in a six-week bread salesmen’s contest 
conducted by the company. He will 
have a two weeks’ stay on the fa- 
mous Red Ryder Ranch near Pagosa 
Springs, Colo., as guest of Fred Har- 
mon, producer of the comic strip Red 
Ryder. 

* 


Clyde E. Durham, secretary and 
manager of the Stafford County Flour 
Mills, Hudson, Kansas, left recently 
for a two weeks: trip to West Virginia 
to call on mill connections. Mrs. Dur- 
ham accompanied him and_ they 
planned to stop at Rolla, Mo., to visit 
their son, in college there. 

& 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., attended the recent 
game in Norman between Oklahoma 
University and Kansas State College. 


Harry C. Lautensack, president, 
eastern division, General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, stopped at the company’s 
New York offices for a brief visit 
Oct. 14. 

a 


B. V. Hopper, sales director, bakery 
production division, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, is making 
a business trip through the Atlantic 
states. 


Harold L. Rosenberg, Standard 
Bakers Supplies, Philadelphia, recent- 
ly became engaged to Isobel Balis 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Rosenberg is a 
son of Mrs. and A. M. Rosenberg, 
flour broker. 


Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, was 
at Iowa State College Oct. 11-14 help- 
ing to introduce a new course for 
home economics students. On Oct. 12 
she gave a talk on radio station WOI. 


Three central Kansas millers who 
were successful in getting their bag 
limit on the season’s first shooting 
of ducks were Charles Roussell, as- 
sistant sales manager, and H. M. 
Regier, sales manager of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
William Krug, president of the Staf- 
ford County Flour Mills, Hudson. 

& 

W. H. Hagenmeyer, sales manager, 
Detroit, International Milling Co., 
was in Pittsburgh recently to attend 
the funeral of R. H. Ague, Pittsburgh 
representative, and to spend a few 
days in the local office. 
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CONVENTION CHAIRMEN NAMED 

KANSAS CITY—J. L. Chamber- 
lain, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, and J. B. Kinney, manager 


of the Toronto office of Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Ltd., have been appoint- 
ed co-chairmen of the general con- 
vention committee for the 1949 meet- 
ing of the Association of Operative 
Millers. E. H. Armstrong, Lakeside 
Milling Co., Toronto, was named sec- 
retary-treasurer of the committee. 
The convention will be held at the 
Royal York Hotel May 22-26. Donald 
S. Eber, executive secretary of the 
association, said the appointments 
were made by R. W. Bouskill, West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Winnipeg, president of the AOM. 
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C. A. VON STEIN NAMED TO 
CARR-CONSOLIDATED POST 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Charles A. 
Von Stein has been named treasurer 
of the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co., 
it was announced Oct. 11 by J. B. 
Carr, president of the company. 


Mr. Von Stein joined Carr-Consoli- 
dated from the Lancaster (Pa.) En- 
gineering Co., manufacturer of farm 
equipment and distributor of indus- 
trial and earth moving machinery, 
where, for nearly a year, he was con- 
troller and assistant to the president. 

Previously, from 1942 through most 
of 1947, Mr. Von Stein was treasurer 
of General Aviation Equipment Co., 
Inc., of Wilkes-Barre, and secretary- 
treasurer of the Slatington Machine 
Tool Co., Inc., a wholly-owned Gen- 
eral Aviation Equipment subsidiary. 


DEATHS 


Charles A. Krause, Jr., 41, treas- 
urer of the Charles A. Krause Milling 
Co., Milwaukee, and in active con- 
trol of the firm since the semi-retire- 
ment of his father, Charles, Sr., sev- 
eral years ago, was instantly killed 
when a train struck his car at a rail- 
road crossing Oct. 14. He was on his 
way to visit friends when the acci- 
dent occurred, and was alone in the 
ear. Mr. Krause joined the milling 
firm in 1928, following graduation 
from Cornell University. His father 
founded the firm about 42 years ago, 
and has been head of it since then. 
The younger Mr. Krause was a mem- 
ber of the American Corn Millers 
Federation and numerous ‘clubs and 
business groups. He is survived by his 
widow and three children, his father 
and his mother. 








Mrs. Julian Quinlan, 75, mother of 
William A. Quinlan, counsel for the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
in Washington, D.C., recently. She is 
survived by her son. 
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MAJOR USE FOR CORN 


About 85% of the nation’s corn 
crop never leaves the county where 
grown since it is used for livestock 
feeding. Only 15% finds its way into 
trade channels, most of which is niar- 
keted through the principal grain ex- 
changes at Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Kansas City. 
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More Uniform Feed Laws Urged 
at Control Officials’ Meeting 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr., and GEORGE W. POTTS 
of the Editorial Staff of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The need for 
greater uniformity in state feed laws 
was stressed by speakers represent- 
ing both feed manufacturers and con- 
trol officials at the 38th annual con- 
vention of the Association of Amer- 
ican Feed Control Officials, Inc., Oct. 
14-15, at the Shoreham Hotel. 


William L. Hunter, president of the 
association, emphasized the import- 
ance of uniformity in feed regula- 
tions, as did Fred W. Thomas, chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. Mr. Hun- 
ter is supervising feed chemist of 
the California Department of Agri- 
culture, Sacramento. Mr. Thomas is 
president of Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The organization elected A. M. G. 
Soule, Augusta, Maine, its new presi- 
dent. Bruce Poundstone, Lexington, 
Ky., was elected vice president, and 
John B. Smith, Kingston, R. I., was 
renamed a member of the executive 
committee. Registration totaled 250, 
the largest in the history of the as- 
sociation, and included representa- 
tives from 40 states, Hawaii and 
Canada. 

Special Laws Cited 

In his address, Mr. Thomas de- 
clared that in the past few years he 
had heard many feed manufacturers 
refer to special state requirements 
on labeling and registration, indicat- 
ing a real need for uniformity of 
feed control laws and regulations. 

“Perhaps it is expecting too much 
to ask for complete uniformity of 48 
state feed control laws,” Mr. Thomas 
said. “However, I believe that it is 
practicable to have state feed regu- 
lations the same throughout the 
country. 


“I am taking the liberty at this 
time of urging you to give careful 
consideration to the advantage of a 
simplified and uniform registration 
of feeds, as well as a uniform meth- 
od of tax. payments,” Mr. Thomas 
continued. 


Mr. Thomas pointed out that the 
necessity of using several different 
kinds of tags and labels increases 
the possibility of error. Referring 
to minimum protein and fat require- 
ments and maximum fiber require- 
ments, Mr. Thomas urged that a 
careful examination be made to “be 
certain that we are not maintaining 
a position which reacts to the dis- 
advantage of feeders.” 

The work of the animal nutrition 
committee of the National Research 
Council was reviewed by Dr. L. C. 
Norris, professor of nutrition at Cor- 
nell University and chairman of the 
committee. Plans for investigations 
to be conducted under the Research 
and Marketing Act were described 
by W. R. Allgyer of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the need for 
fair and honest labeling was empha- 
Sized in a talk by W. A. Queen, chief 
of the division of state cooperation of 
the Food and Drug Administration. 


Carotene in Alfalfa Discussed 


H. C. Schaefer, manager of the nu- 
trition research laboratories for the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, dis- 
cussed alfalfa as a source of caro- 
tene. In recent years, he pointed out, 
alfalfa has supplied a very large por- 
tion of the vitamin A activity in ani- 


mal rations, especially for poultry 
and swine. 

While progress has been made in 
the development of a more accurate 
method of assaying carotene, at pres- 
ent there is no uniform or official 
standard for beta carotene, which ac- 
counts for most of the vitamin A ac- 
tivity in alfalfa, Dr. Schaefer pointed 
out. Serious thought should be given 
to such a standard for beta carotene, 
he added. r 

Also, Dr. Schaefer continued, the 
practice of buying and selling alfalfa 
on the basis of U.S.P. units of vitamin 
A per pound should be discontinued 
because it is inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. 
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112 OPERATIVES ATTEND 
DISTRICT AOM GATHERING 


TACOMA, WASH.—The Northwest 
Pacific District of the Association of 
Operative Millers held its annual con- 
vention at the Winthrop Hotel, Ta- 
coma, Oct. 7-9. One hundred and 
twelve members of District 9 regis- 
tered and 45 allied trade firms and 
milling companies assisted in the con- 
vention. 

Clement Miller, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, was elected chair- 
man of the district and George Low- 
ery, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., was elected vice 
chairman. New executive committee- 
man to District 9 is J. W. Geddis, 
General Mills, Inc., Tacoma, and 
Willard H. Meinecke, General Mills, 
Inc., Tacoma, was named AOM ex- 
ecutive committeeman for a three- 
year term. 

The program for the two-day con- 
vention included a number of techni- 
cal papers of current interest to the 
operatives, plus presentation of the 
prize-winning essays in an annual 
contest conducted in cooperation with 
the North Pacific Millers Assn. The 
association posted prize money of 
$100, $50 and $25 for first, second 
and third place winners, respectively. 
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E. G. BAYFIELD ADDRESSES 
CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 


CHICAGO—Dr. E. G. Bayfield, 
Standard Milling:Co., Chicago, was 
the guest speaker at the Oct. 13 din- 
ner meeting of the Chicago Bakery 
Production Club. He discussed flour 
milling and sanitation, and attracted 
the largest attendance of members 
and guests for several meetings. 

To make high quality flour, he said, 
good wheat is necessary, and the 
man who controls this is the farmer, 
who must grow the correct type. He 
spoke of the work being done by the 
crop improvement associations in va- 
rious parts of the country to encour- 
age and direct the farmers in their 
choice of wheats. 

The milling industry, he said, has 
made definite progress in its sanita- 
tion program and the reduction of 
the fragment count in flour. Dr. Bay- 
field discussed briefly the process of 
milling wheat into flour, and stated 
that if properly milled the flour 
should be free of infestation. 

Jack Guess, president, was in 
charge of the meeting. W. Mattson, 
chairman of the program committee, 
presented the speaker. 














SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago Mpls. Kans, City St.Louis Buffalo 
ee eee ee eee $...@6.95 $...@6.60 $...@... $...@... $7.05@7.15 
P| ee Re eee 5.75 @5.85 oes aaa oe ee ee ee 

-—  - Serre sco «ee SCEDGRS See bee ++-@... 6.35@6.40 
I eS eas. 6 ae 6:56 o0-0'e ho ane -+-@... 5.90@5.95 -.@5.60 Ke: Pe 
Serre oe 5.65@5.75 5.80@5.85 7 ae -.@5.60 5.95@6.00 
ep ee Ver ieee e 5.30@5.50 5.30@5.70 rt, Te --@5.40 5.35@5.40 
Hara winter family ............ er. Jee a 5.85 @6.55 ..@6.65 Tr. oie 
BUMPS WHRURE GROEE 6 access 5.38 @5.55 scm % 5.25@5.40 --@5.40 et ee 
Hard winter standard .......... ae! NE oo. 5.15 @5.30 -- @5.30 ~.-@6.05 
Hard winter first clear ......... -»-@49 = me 4.40@4.45 --@4.95 ...@5.40 
Se kare 50 be wrens a ee oars er west -»-@6.40 ce. ee 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.15 @6.70  . 6.30@6.50 bc ot 60 -.-@5.60 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.30@6.35 oo. ee Bais re ot. ee ee 
Soft winter straight er eee wr. eee -@. 5.30@5.40 «+ @5.35 --@5.40 
Soft winter first clear .......... 5.65 @5.80 ee ee pe ace -- @5.25 -» @5.05 
Pe ED. shoe cee di evade 4.70@5.00 ~»-@4.65 6+ ao --@5.20 --@5.45 
es Se Es b.b. 4h oes ko abs oe ‘Ail > wee? 2) ee - @3.70 --@3.95 
Durum, gran., bulk ...... genes 5.55@5.65 5.45@5.50 a ae ---@6.10 -+-@5.86 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 

Ee eee ete Sis $...@7.25 $7.00@7.25 $...@... $7.00@7.25 $. 
Spring high gluten ............ 6.25@6.55 6.30@6.40 6.25@6.60 6.30@6.55 6. 
0 EAR eee -+-@... 6.05@6.15 6.10@6.35 5.90@6.25 6. 
Se NE 65 visi eS eek ae 5.95@6.20 5.95@6.05 5.95@6.25 5.80@6.15 6. 
ee ON kx oe eee san 5.65@5.75 5.70@5.80 5.65@5.85 5.60@5.85 5. 
Beara WERTOT TAUREN ...n cc ecerveee re ee Pr Te wie ae sae Oe 
a ae , Serra 5.95@6.05 5.85@5.95 5.95@6.20 5.70@5.83 5. 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.75@5.95 5.75@5.85 5.80@6.00 5.60@5.73 5. 
Hard winter first clear ......... Kee eee +O ex Pe eee seeMees & 
Soft winter family ......... ee eee we, weve fo et Tr. Se 
Bott wihter straight ........... 5.60@6.05 *...@... 5.565@6.10 ee 
Soft winter standard .......... -+-@... 4.85@5.35 ee wet Ger re 
Soft winter first clear ...... , ‘24 aa coc bee er: ree Te ieee” 
i ee ee rere ie 5.10@5.25 6.05@5.15 ---@... 5.00@5.20 5. 
ve. Gee. GOP. «2c. ccc veces. oe a éaWoes « -+-@... 4.00@4.60 3.5 
Durum, gran., bulk 5.99@6.04 er ae +6 Sas -»-@5.86 





Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 


Family patent ....... Base 


@6.80 $...@ Spring top patent .. $...@8.60 $...@9.25 

EN 65:4 6g bv aces PERO 66H acs Spring second patent! -@8.10 8.25@8.75 

Bakery grades ...... -@6.24 iene Spring exports§ ..... -@14.65 ...@. 7 

2s re er ere er ee -@5.80 ...@ Ontario soft winterst s@r6.80 2 .s@ is. 
Ontario exports§ .... ef) a 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Ft. Worth 











Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 

Spring bran ....... $46.00@47.00 $43.00@43.50 eee, eee e Beare B. verE vise 
Hard winter bran .. fob SE Beha cee wees 11.00@ 41.50 Jace Ska > oct SY Pacove:> 
Soft winter bran .. Ter, aves ote ae wees . oD sees $3.00 @ 43.50 48.00 @49.00 
Standard midds.* 19.00@ 50.00 - @46.00 ree Meee Tet! Mtr TIT eee 
Flour midds.t .. 57.00@60.00 . @60.00 50.50@51.50 54.00 @54.50 59.00 @ 60.00 
Pere 70.00 @72.50 . @68.00 sa eel aves “cee take couse eead 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $47.00@48.00 $53.00@54.00 $52.50@53.00 $50.00@52.20 ae ee 
Soft winter bran .. er Pee aves caee ir Meee Tre. Ley 51.50@ 52.00 
Standard midds.* 50.00 @ 51.00 58.00@59.00 57.00 @ 58.00 54.20@ 57.00 eth ers 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 57.00 @ 58.00 re ee eee eas 71.00@ 71.20 62.50 @63.00 
BO. GO cs cwaseous 70.00 @71.00 74.00 @ 75.00 -@72.00 78.00 @78.20 vege ere) 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 

Yo See $....@55.00 $....@57.00 $....@60.00 

qWinnipeg ......... - @49.25 -@52.25 eer wae. 


*Brown shorts. {*Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 





























of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) on Oct. 9, and corresponding date of a year ago: 
-—Wheat—, -—Corn— -—Oats—. -—Rye—~\ 7-Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Baltimore........ ee 2,473 3,023 59 353 65 6 3 41 633 49 
er eeres eye 310 480 eo ee <s es es os én ~ 
BOGE EED wiccccccntecnce 6,588 6,109 2 255 2,104 3,685 89 66 694 588 
MEOORR cccvicnes ; 413 780 os ss es ee ee os o% - 
COD. <6 5 0 6600 6G.¥ as 7,322 6,198 577 2,668 4,547 4,678 564 175 591 886 
Ga ee . 24,059 13,341 es 2 2,633 ,140 21 417 2,372 4,035 
Wie WONG cstcicedes 11,896 12,086 55 365 166 550 12 oe 28 14 
Galvestom ....ceseees 1,999 624 ° o* es ee oe ‘ oe ecb 
ee ee 13,332 13,245 os os 20 ie os 
Indianapolis ......... 2,013 2,600 189 742 529 189 87 92 — 1 
TED GER ccc cccisue 39,647 38,630 35 555 49 803 198 112 85 396 
BETIWEURCS 6 ccc eciens 1,252 370 ae 9 129 408 32 -. 2,410 4,298 
Minneapolis ......... 7,182 3,695 " 623 2,654 5,179 2,548 2,341 8,388 12,202 
New Orleans 1,126 55 é< 30 3 116 es ° ea és 
New Ferm ..6c-s F 4 102 106 3 10 5 53 a 1 2 int 
NL. he @ar6 dia owe hah 0:8 19,496 10,608 87 830 982 1,685 87 355 86 423 
Peoria 5 Fe Os 0 bOe he 366 “s 11 441 121 31 ee 7 52 40 
Philadelphia ..... bee 2,717 2,071 12 9 706 oe 61 . 91 13 
Se. Ce oe paten eee 1,077 85 242 187 160 1,075 15 7 109 96 
a Bae ee 6,080 5,272 67 401 299 1,271 2 2 35 109 
Se, BOB ..... ee ‘ 8,484 8,010 68 153 686 1,360 27 1 14 9 
Wichita . Cchaewe ewe 8,304 8,584 se 4 43 ee ‘3 9 
| Peres yee 141 298 é% 
SE S006 dawd ves cwns 543 1,111 
WO GS ikwendice .. 167,922 137,381 1,407 17,633 15,842 25,272 3,959 3,610 15,490 23,168 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
WHEAT 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel 
--Minneapolis—, - Chicago—— -—Kansas City— 
Dec. May Dec. May July Dec. May July 
Seep eer errs: 219 214% 225% 218% 203% 215% 209% 196 
ge. ae , ——HOLIDAY 
October 13 bbestecesoses Bawee Bane 4 217% 202 215% 208% 194% 
| Be PT ee ee 218% 213% 218 201% 215% 208% 194 
October 15 . —" -- 220% 215% 219% 203 217% 209% 194% 
October 16 Series 220% 214% 219% 202% 216% 209% 194% 
—CORN-— —_—______—— RY E———————_-. — ATS- . 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Oct. Dec. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 11 141% 144% 168% 170 HOLIDAY 157% 159 74% 74% 70% 70 
Oct. 12 . ——HOLIDA Y—— 165% 165 —- HOLIDAY 
Oct. 13 . 139% 142% 168% 170% 164% 165 157% 159! 74% 73% 70% 69% 
Oct. 14 . 139% 142% 168% 169% 163 163% 157% 159% 74% 73% 70% 69% 
Oct. 15 . 140% 142% 170 170% 166 167 158% 160% 74% 73% 70 69% 
Oct. 16 . 140 142 171 172 170 168% 160 161% 74% 73% 69% 69% 
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MORE FOR YOUR MONEY—This is the message bakers are giving 
their customers through a poster (above) and easel-back display card 
prepared by the Associated Retail Bakers of America. The poster is 
printed in two colors and presents the message, “I get more for my 
money when I buy bakery goods.” The illustration is designed to attract 
attention and to convey the thought in the minds of the shoppers that 
they are getting “more for their money.” The presentation is being 
distributed as an answer to “the intensive newspaper and radio criticism 
of the price of bread and other bakery products prompted by statements 
of high ranking government officials,” according to ARBA. 





Export Trade Quiet, Except 
for Covering on Old Sales 


Export trade in flour continues 
generally dull and, except for cover- 
ing by export jobbers on sales made 
to Italy and scattered Latin Ameri- 
can business, there is no current 
trade being done. 

The Italian technical mission pur- 
chased another cargo for November 
late last week at the same price as 
previous bookings, completing its 
October - December quota, which 
amounted to 10 cargoes totaling 
around 2 million sacks. Six of these 
went to export jobbers and most of 
this has been covered, trade reports 
indicating that there probably remain 
to be purchased about three quarters 
of one cargo, half of a second and 
one third of another. 

The Italian purchasing agency 
shifted its terms following the pur- 
chase to an f.a.s. basis, after orig- 
inally taking offers on a basis of free 
on board, which would make the 
seller responsible for the loading. 
The f.a.s. adjustment was made on 
the basis of 8¢ sack, putting the f.a.s. 
price at $4.93 cwt. on November-De- 
cember business and 6¢ higher on the 
October bookings. 

The Netherlands has completed 
October-November purchases, but 
still remains uncovered on December 
quotas. Some of the other nations, 
notably Belgium and Portugal, which 
have not yet purchased flour on the 
last allocation, are seeking offers on 
wheat which may presage entry into 
the flour market. India also is expect- 
ed to begin buying soon. 

Scattered sales were made in the 
past week to Brazil, Costa Rica, San 
Salvador, Venezuela, Guatemala and 
Puerto Rico. 

Except for a couple of substantial 
round lots, bookings were entirely in 
the class of a few hundred to a few 
thousand sacks. 

Ample stocks for current needs in 
most countries, lack of dollar ex- 
change and fear of price declines 


all contribute to the present dullness 
in the Latin area. 
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GENERAL HOLDS MEETING 


NEW YORK—A meeting was held 
in the Hotel Biltmore the week end- 
ing Oct. 15 of the managers of all 43 
of the General Baking Co.’s plants. 
From all over the country this per- 
sonnel was gathered to discuss sales 
promotion and other problems. 
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GMI PLANS 10 REGIONAL 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., will take the story of its 29th 
year directly to its stockholders in 
a series of 10 informal regional meet- 
ings that begin at San Francisco 
Oct. 22. 

The presentation will include the 
new color movie, “General Mills To- 
day,” personal appearances by the 
chairman of the board and top of- 
ficers, and a program for questions 
and discussion of future plans. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, in announcing the meetings, 
continued the policy of biennial 
stockholder sessions inaugurated by 
James F. Bell, founder of the com- 
pany. It is part of a broad policy 
to keep owners, workers and the 
public better -informed about the 
company, he said. 

The meeting schedule follows: 

Oct. 


22—St. Francis Hotel, San Fran- 


cisco, 
Oct. 25 
geles. 
Oct. 28—Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
Nov. 3—Palmer House, Chicago. 
Nov. 5—Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
Nov. 9—Statler Hotel, Buffalo. 
Nov. 12—Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. . 
Nov. 15—Commodore Hotel, New York. 
Nov. 18—Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Nov. 22—Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 


All meetings are scheduled for 4 
p.m. except Washington, D. C., which 
is a luncheon. 

The company’s new film, produced 
in 16 mm. color by RKO studios, will 


Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 


illustrate company growth from its 
inception in 1928 through the fol- 
lowing 20 years. Its actors are Mr. 
Bell, Mr. Bullis, Leslie N. Perrin, 
president, and the men and women 
of General Mills. 

Two years ago the company’s an- 
nual report film, “Operation ’46” 
made history by winning national 
awards for the best of its type for all 
industry during the year. 
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NEW YORK CHEMISTS HEAR 
FOOD STANDARDS DEBATE 


NEW YORK—tThe pros and cons of 
the value and logic in federal defini- 
tions and standards of identity for 
various foods. were presented at the 
season’s initial meeting of the New 
York Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Oct. 5. The topic 
was discussed jointly by Dr. F. N. 
Peters, vice president of Quaker Oats 
Co., and Dr. Ole Salthe of the Food 
and Nutrition Foundation. 

Dr. Peters, leading off the discus- 
sion, briefly reviewed the food laws 
leading up to the federal act of 1938, 
pointing out that it had been prepared 
with the intention of preventing un- 
scrupulous manufacture and to pro- 
tect public health. 

This speaker criticized the defini- 
tions and standards indicating that 
they were unnecessary in many cases 
and would hold back research in defi- 
nite fields. He stated that the intend- 
ed objectives would not be accom- 
plished as “standards do not promote 
honest and fair dealings and eliminate 
the possibility of improvement of 
some foods.” He noted that some ex- 
periments had been dropped because 
of standards and saw a pattern being 
developed that would hinder food im- 
provement. 

The Quaker Oats executive predict- 
ed that unless standards are changed 
all foods will be altered in 10 years, 
and warned the chemists not to “wait 
for the dead hand of a Washington 
bureau to fall on technological en- 
deavors.” 

Dr. Salthe, formerly with the Food 
and Drug Administration, presented 
the government point of view, review- 
ing several papers from men in in- 
dustry outlining their ideas on how 
standards might be established in 
such a manner as to be fair and work- 
able yet not prevent scientific devel- 
opment and improvement. 

He indicated that arguments 
against standards were not well based, 
pointing out that this was proven 
by study of the regulations relative 
to industry review and repeal. 

Dr. Salthe stressed the importance 
of preliminary hearings prior to dis- 
cussing standards and concluded with 
the appeal that the interests of the 
consumer be the primary factor in 
setting standards. 
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CORN PROCESSORS ACCUSE 
FTC AT PRICING HEARING 


WASHINGTON—Nine corn prod- 
ucts manufacturers Oct. 13 accused 
the Federal Trade Commission of 
trying to “camouflage the real issue” 
in the FTC complaint against 19 
members of the corn processing in- 
dustry, charging price-fixing. 

The statement was made at a hear- 
ing on petitions asking dismissal of 
the complaint. Eight firms joined in 
one petition and a ninth offered a 
separate one. At conclusion of the 
session, the FTC took the case under 
advisement. 

The eight firms contended that one 
result of a commission order to cease 
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ARMY BUYS FLOUR FOR HOME 
AND EXPORT USE 


CHICAGO—The army quartermas- 
ter depot last week purchased 120,000 
sacks of hard wheat enriched flour. 
About half of the total was for do- 
mestic army use and the remainder 
for export during October and No- 
vember. On one lot of 14,000 sacks, 
the price was equivalent to $4.81 
sack, Kansas City, in domestic cot- 
tons. The quartermaster depot was 
expected to purchase an additional 
225,000 sacks this week. 


* 
PMA BUYS 257,400 SACKS 
PACIFIC COAST FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—Purchases of 
257,400 sacks of flour (560,734 bu. 
wheat equivalent) for shipment by 
Nov. 15 to Oregon and Washington 
ports were announced Oct. 15 by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Approxi- 
mately 489,000 sacks (1,100,250 bu. 
wheat equivalent) were offered by 
mills. Rejections represented the 
quantity of flour offered in excess of 
requirements, the CCC said. 


using the basing point system would 
be to thrust a ‘‘monopolistic position” 
upon the Corn Products Refining Co., 
largest producer in the field and it- 
self the ninth petitioner in today’s 
hearing. 

Attorneys for the latter firm con- 
ceded it would enjoy a trade advan- 
tage in event such an order is issued. 

Counsel for the commission argued 
that both counts of the complaint 
were well-founded and that the case 
should proceed to full hearings. 

The eight firms which joined in the 
one petition are American Maize 
Products Co., Anheuser-Busch, Clin- 
ton Industries, the Hubinger Co., Na- 
tional Starch Products, Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co., and the Union Starch & Re- 
fining Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHAIN SALES GAIN 

NEW YORK—tThe nation’s grocery 
chains during August showed sales 
gains over August of last year in all 
regions, according to Chain Store 
Age’s monthly sales survey. The na- 
tion-wide average was 12.6% gain, 
with New England leading the coun- 
try, with 15.6 and all regions showing 
gains of more than 10% except Moun- 
tain, the lowest, with 6.9% gain. The 
survey covers 106 chains, operating 
17,704 food stores. 
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KANSAS CITY VISITOR 
KANSAS CITY—Officials of the 
City National Bank of Kansas City 
will be hosts at a luncheon on Oct. 
21 in honor of Lemon Dreux, French 
commercial attache at Washington. 
Mr. Dreux will visit Kansas City to 

investigate trade possibilities. 


— 


PMA ASKS FOR ONE CARGO 
WHOLE WHEAT GULF FLOUR 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration early 
this week asked for offers on one 
cargo of whole wheat flour for Gulf 
shipment. This consignment is for 
the French occupation zone and is to 
move from mills not later than Nov. 
20. Acceptance of offers is to be made 
not later than Oct. 20 on bids received 
by the PMA before 8 p.m., e.s.t- 
Oct. 19. 
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October 19, 1948 


OIT Modifies Rules 
on Designation of 
Forwarding Agents 


WASHINGTON — Modified and 
simplified procedures governing the 
manner in which flour exporters may 
designate their forwarding agents 
have been announced by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce through its 
Office of International Trade. Details 
appear in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 488. 

The new regulations provide that 
authority to forwarding agents may 
alternatively be given by power of 
attorney .or by any other written 
form of designation which embodies 
the following: 

(1) The designation must clearly 
indicate that the firm or person 
named is authorized to represent the 
licensed exporter for export control 
or customs purposes. 

(2) The designation must be 
signed by a duly authorized officer 
or employee of the licensed export- 
er. No corporate seal or special res- 
olution of the Board of Directors of 
the exporting firm is required. 

(3) The designation must be sub- 
scribed and sworn to before a Notary 
Public or other person authorized to 
administer oaths. 

As in the case of power of attor- 
ney, the extent of the authority giv- 
en in any other written form of des- 
ignation may be restricted with re- 
spect to time, country, commodity, 
specific license, or other matter such 
as the extent to which the agent 
may make changes in export declara- 
tions before or after authentication. 

As heretofore, the exporter may 
also elect to use and fill in the des- 
ignation which appears on the Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration itself, and 
thereby restrict the authorization to 
the individual transaction involved. 

Designations or powers of attor- 
ney may also be used to designate 
one or more employees or other per- 
sons (such as an export manager or 
agent) to in turn appoint as many 
freight forwarders or other forward- 
ing agents as may be required. 

The modifications in the previous 
regulations are effective immediate- 
ly. Until Nov. 1, 1948, however, col- 
lectors may continue to authenticate 
export declarations even if the re- 
quired formal documents are not 
filed, provided collectors are satisfied 
that the forwarder or other person 
is duly authorized and that immedi- 
ate presentation of the required docu- 
ments would create hardship. 

A complete resume of the above 
and other changes in the regulations, 
together with a question and answer 
discussion, appear in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 488. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRST AIB SHORT COURSE 
ON GENERAL BAKING OPENS 


CHICAGO—KEighteen students, 12 
Wholesale bakers, 3 retail bakers and 
3 representatives of the allied trades, 
Tegistered Oct. 10 for the first two 
short courses on general baking of- 
fered by the American Institute 
School of Baking. The students will 
receive two weeks of intensive train- 
ng on all phases of bakeshop practice. 

Ernest F. Maziarz, a member of the 
Present class, attended the pie and 
cake courses last January. The regis- 
trants of this course are: 

Gordon H. Chissom, Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York; Fred A. Crich, 
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Lever Bros., Ltd., Toronto; Robert 
Cunningham, the Kroger Co., St. 
Louis; Melvin Goldstein, Goldstein’s 
Bakery, Louisville; George L. Hanak, 
Superior Bakery, Hammond, Ind.; 
Richard N. Jamieson, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York; Herbert J. 
Kohrs, Grennan Bakeries, Inc., St. 
Louis; Richard A. Kundert, Karlen 
Bakery, Monroe, Wis.; Ernest F. 
Maziarz, Little Home Bakery, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Kenneth H. McEntire, 
Morningstar Bakeries, Inc., Philips- 
burg, Pa.; Hunter H. Paschall, US. 
Army-Quartermaster Food & Con- 
tainer Institute, Chicago; Andrew 
Rusnak, Purity Bakeries, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh; Eino Ryynanen, Star Baking 
& Wholesale Co., Hancock, Mich.; 
Richard T. Vancil, Grennan Bakeries, 
Inc., Chicago; John F.. Wilcoxon, Hil- 
ker & Bletsch Co., Chicago; Carl J. 
Wojtczak, Wojtczak’s Bakery, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; Frank J. Zderad, Zderad’s 
Bakery, Chicago, and Frank Zupan- 
cic, Purity Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The second short course on general 
baking will be held at the institute 
Nov. 7-20. Complete details of the 
course may be obtained from the 
School Office, American Institute of 
Baking, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
14, Ill. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRE DESTROYS ROOF 


WICHITA — Fire destroyed the 
roof of a building under construction 
for the Forster Mfg. Co. Oct. 7. The 
fire is believed to have been started 
by hot soldering irons left on the 
roof by workmen during the lunch 
hour. It is thought that the irons 
were moved from a protective metal 
sheet by gusty winds, igniting the 
tar paper roofing. Damage was es- 
timated at $2,000. The company man- 
ufactures feed and flour mill machin- 
ery and equipment. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO NORTH AFRICA 


HARDIN, MONT.—Tom Campbell, 
local wheat grower known as “the 
wheat king,” has announced plans to 
leave for North Africa Oct. 25. Mr. 
Campbell will assist in an agricul- 
ture mechanization program there 
under the auspices of the French 
government. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURGESS H. BROWN, NORRIS 
GRAIN CO. OFFICIAL, DIES 


KANSAS CIT Y—Burgess H. 
Brown, manager of the coarse grain 
department of the Norris Grain Co., 
Kansas City, died of a heart attack 
in his sleep Oct. 18. Death came sud- 
denly as Mr. Brown was not com- 
plaining of any ailment and was at 
work that day. He had eaten a hearty 
supper and had retired early. 

Mr. Brown was a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade 22 years. 
He first entered the grain business in 
1915 when he joined the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co. of Kansas City. From 1917 
to 1919 he served in the U.S. Army, 
and for two years following his war 
service he was employed by the West- 
ern Broom Supply Co. of Kansas 
City. 

In June, 1921, he became associated 
with the Norris Grain Co., and his 
service with that company has been 
continuous with the exception of one 
year. Norris secured a board member- 
ship and placed him on the trading 
floor on Feb. 16, 1926. Mr. Brown 
was recognized in the grain trade as 
an authority on coarse grains and 
was especially well informed on corn 
marketing. 

Mr. Brown is survived by his widow. 
They have no children. 




















The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling 


and allied stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 
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+Standard Milling Co. ...... 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. .......... 
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Leon A. McDonald Reelected 


Head of Connecticut Bakers 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Leon A. 
McDonald, deLaurent Bake Shop, 
Bridgeport, was reelected to serve 
his third term as president of the 
Connecticut Bakers Assn., Inc., at 
the annual convention of the group 
held at the Hotel Barnum Oct. 18. 

Other officers reelected for another 
term are: Charles R. Hoffman, Hoff- 
man Baking Co., New Britain, vice 
president; Roy H. Koontz, Mrs. Ens- 
ley’s. Food Shop, Inc., New Haven, 
treasurer, and Charles Barr, Charles 
Barr & Associates, West Haven, sec- 
retary. 

The one-day meeting, built around 
the general theme ‘‘Where Do We Go 
from Here,” featured addresses by 
John Benkert, president of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, dis- 
cussing “What’s Ahead for the Retail 
Bakers,” Victor E. Marx, American 
Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, covering 
“The Baker’s Interest in Nutrition,” 
and George N. Graf, Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., in a 
forceful presentation on ‘Man Man- 
agement.” 


A cocktail party sponsored by the 
allied trades division of CBA was 
staged prior to the association’s an- 
nual banquet. At the conclusion of 
the banquet, and rounding out the 
day’s program, E. C. Johnson, H. A. 
Johnson Co., Boston, was scheduled 
to present color films of ‘Europe 
After the War,” taken during his 
trip through the continent as a news- 
paper correspondent. 

The baker’s award of the year was 
presented to Charles R. Hoffman, 
CBA vice president, during the ban- 
quet session. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY UNIT HOLDS 
MEETING IN NEW YORK 


NEW YORK—A meeting of branch 
managers and supervisors of the gro- 
cery products division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was held here 
in the Pennsylvania Hotel, Oct. 13. 
R. C. Painter, regional sales man- 
ager, presided, and Paul S. Gerot, 
president of the division, and Robert 
J. Keith, director of advertising, were 
present, as discusSions covered gen- 
eral sales problems and future plans 
for the division’s products. 











INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFF PRICES 1933-34 TO DATE 
BASE PERIOD 1935-1940 100 


Season Oct. 
292.4 292.0 311.8 329.0 288.4 
232.1 257.6 223.0 209.1 200.1 
166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 
166.2 166.2 166.2 165.8 166.0 
163.4 164.8 164.9 165.2 165.3 
136.1 140.6 143.5 145.3 145.1 
126.3 128.1 134.8 144.5 144.4 
2101.0 99.7 99.3 92.8 
3 104.5 106.0 106.7 103.7 
-8 82.4 87.6 90.6 88.5 
0 93.6 93.3 98.7 96.5 
-4 128.9 136.3 141.2 135.1 
86.6 84.8 86.9 85.5 83.8 
110.5° 116.8 126.8 122.3 118.0 
73.9 76.1 73.7 77.9 82.4 





Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 


Aver. 
280.9 284.5 280.2 284.4 261.0 218.9 221.0 279.5 
243.3 229.1 231.3 246.6 263.9 269.2 294.3 241.6 
166.1 166.1 194.9 205.0 289.3 259.9 207.4 193.3 
165.8 166.5 164.5 164.9 165.6 166.0 166.0 165.7 
165.9 166.0 166.0 166.2 166.3 166.3 166.3 165.6 
148.2 148.9 148.8 148.4 148.6 161.2 162.2 148.1 
144.4 141.7 138.1 138.5 139.9 137.1 137.3 137.9 
92.9 96.4 95.4 100.4 113.2 118.4 134.0 102.9 


102.2 106.0 102.6 90.8 90.0 87.0 89.4 98.8 
92.4 95.9 95.5 90.2 84.3 81.0 105.4 89.5 
92.7 87.9 86.6 85.8 86.1 90.9 80.6 89.7 
134.2 148.5 142.7 125.2 119.0 100.0 94.3 
82.2 84.6 84.0 89.7 116.3 128.6 122.8 94.6 
112.1 113.1 113.1 102.6 91.4 85.3 82.5 
86.6 84.6 81.2 91.9 96.1 110.3 113.2 87.3 


Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 


keting Administration. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO DATE 
OCTOBER, 1935-SEPTEMBER, 1940—100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1947-48........ 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.2 319.1 326.8 325.4 322.3 320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
1946-47........ 254.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.0 244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253.5 
1945-46...:.... 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 257.2 204.0 
1944-46........ 164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 159.0 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.8 
1943-44........ 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 
1942-43........ 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 145.5 149.8 153.6 156.0 158.3 158.5 160.2 142.7 
1941-42........ 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
BOPPER ss ve cvces 87.8 88.6 85.4 87.3 85.8 89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 
1939-40........ 73.6 76.5 82.7 86.6 86.2 86.3 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 
| Sa 64.5 66.8 71.5 72.8 68.7 68.6 70.7 74.4 74.7 68.1 67.0 81.9 70.8 
oo. See 90.0 78.4 81.3 85.2 82.2 81.7 81.8 80.1 79.1 79.5 71.1 71.5 80.2 
1936-37 150.2 153.2 156.3 163.6 163.8 165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
1935-36........ 104.1 88.5 83.1 86.4 88.8 86.4 87.0. 85.5 86.9 121.1 156.1 153.4 102.2 


Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 


keting Administration. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: An improved tone appeared 
in southwestern flour markets, but too late 
to show any increase in sales over the 
previous week. In fact, business was so 
slow the forepart of the week that the 
sales percentage figure shows a _ decline. 
Sales in the Southwest averaged 41% of 
capacity, compared with 53% the previous 
week and 33% a year ago. Nearly 46% 
of the week's business was for export, 

Little change in bakers’ attitude was 
noted, but a bulge in wheat values late 
in the week brought out a moderate amount 
of business. Many grain graders and millers 
look for strength in cash wheat for the 
period immediately ahead because of short 
age of boxcars and a decline in country 
offerings of milling grade wheat. Mills are 
quite consistent bidders for wheat at Kan 
sas City, primarily for boxcar purposes and 

for types to fill export orders. 
quantity of bakery orders smoked 
the advance is not large and does 
indicate any marked tendency among 
trade to increase purchases or buy 
ahead. Most of the bakery business 
small lots and for extremely nearby 
ment. Small independent bakers are \ 
hard to convince to order a second or third 
ear. 

Family flour business is showing some im 
provement and is apparently carrying out 
a slow expansion. Several sizable orders 
were obtained in the Southwest, but the 
amount serves only a minor portion of the 
expected demand, 

The army quartermaster launched a con 
centrated purchase program last week and 
initial awards were for 120,000 sacks of do 
mestic flour to army camps and hospitals 
In addition, 50,000 sacks were secured for 
export. The Chicago purchasing agency is 
expected to buy about 480,000 sacks within 
the next 10 days. 

Italy purchased an additional three car 
export flour early last week 
York exporters obtained the 
business at $5.01, f.o.b. steamer, New Or 
leans, for December shipment. Principal 
export activity in the Southwest was pre 
cipitated by covering of this Italian busi 
ness for these three exporters and a 
fourth, which obtained two cargoes in a 
previous sale, was in the market. Of these 

cargoes, two had been completely 

and the other three were partially 

up by the week end. The remaining 

cargoes bought by the Italians will 
be ground at three large southwestern mill 
ing companies. 

Late in the week it was announced that 
the Italian business was switched from an 
f.o.b. basis to f.a.s. In making the ad 
justment to f.a.s. basis, 8¢ sack was cut 
from the f.o.b. prices of $5.07, Gulf for Oc 
tober and $5.01 for November and De 
cember. 

The Netherlands was reported to have 
obtained additional amounts of flour at the 
$6.35 c. and f. Amsterdam level. The quan 
tity plus previous purchases was enough 
to cover two thirds of Holland's fourth 
quarter allocation. Further Latin American 
sales constituted the remainder of the week's 
export business. 

Price trends are mixed. Bakery flours 
are up as much as 10¢ sack while family 
grades are unchanged to 5¢ higher. First 
clears are steady while lower grades are 
up 5@10¢ sack. 

Production at Kansas City was reduced 
last week, but still held above 90% of 
capacity. Some mills report that running 
time has definitely improved with them, 
but the situation is by no means unanimous 
Shipping directions are fair to good. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, Oct. 16, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.25@5.40, standard patent $5.15 @5.30, 
straight $5.10@5 established brands of 
family flour $5.85@6.55, first clears $4.40% 
4.45, second clears $4.20@4.25, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4@4.15; soft wheat short 
patent $6.30@6.50, straight $5.30@5.40, cake 
flour $5.85@6.50. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
two fair, seven quiet, eight slow, four dull 

Oklahoma City: Sales were light and 
averaged 27%, compared with 31% the pre 
vious week and 85% a year ago. All sales 
were domestic and divided 60% to the 
family buyers and 40% to the bakers 
Operations averaged 87%, compared with 
88° the previous week and 85% a year 
zo Prices were stable and closed un 
changed. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons, Oct. 16: carlots, 
family short patent $6@6.60, standard pat 
ent $5.85@6.40; bakery, unenriched short 
patent $5.50@5.70, standard patent $5.45@ 
5.65, straight grade $5.40@5.60. Truck lots 
4s¢ higher on all grades 


goes of 80% 
Three New 


Omaha: Millers welcomed a 20% increase 
in flour sales last week after several months 
wf unusually dull selling. The increase in 
business resulted from all-time low stocks 
and seasonal buying. Purchases of family 
flour predominated, but there was a pro- 
portionate share of bakery sales, too. The 
government bought a small amount of flour 
and the Netherlands entered the export 
buying picture for a small quantity 

Production here ranged from 5 to 6 days 


for three mills. Notwithstanding the new 
business during the week, millers observed 
that most sales were made on sales promo- 
tion programs of the mills. Inquiry re- 
mained as low as it has been for months. 
Millers say it is almost impossible to make 
much profit on government sales. 

Bakery flour averaged around $5.20, fam- 
ily flour $6.30 and cake flour $7. 

Denver: The market continues quite slow. 
IDvemand is off considerably and supplies 
are plentiful—substantially more than ade- 
quate to fill needs. Quotations Oct. 16: 
bakers $5.60, family $6.10. 

Wichita: Operating time in Wichita mills 
last week was reduced to five and one 
half days. Domestic sales, confined to ac- 
tual needs of customers, declined to 33%, 
compared with 135% the preceding week. 
One mill reported export sales at 300% of 
capacity. Although shipping directions were 
heavy, operations were curtailed by the 
boxcar shortage. Prices were unchanged, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Domestic flour business con- 
tinued in a rut last week, but a consider- 
able volume was booked for export. Bak- 
ers continued to buy one and two carlots 
for prompt shipment. Directions were un- 
satisfactory and operations continued on a 
50% basis. A slight stes-up is in prospect 
this week, however. Prices were up 5¢ 
sack. 

Salina: Flour business the past week 
has been very draggy, with prices about 
unchanged from the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions are slow. Boxcars are scarce, 
and this situation has retarded production 
slightly. 

Texas: Aside from two cargoes of the 
Italian order which are reported to have 
been booked by one group of mills, business 
booked was in as small volume as in re- 
cent weeks, total sales amounting to only 
about 15% to 20% of capacity, nearly all 
family flour. Operations are irregular, aver 
aging about 70 to 75% of capacity. Prices 
are about unchanged on family and bak- 
ers flour, but clears are about 10¢ sack 
higher, as demand for them is better. Quo- 
tations, 100’s cotton, Oct. 16: family flour, 
extra high patent $6.20@6.80, high patent 
$5.90@6.50; standard bakers, plain $5.70@ 
5.90; clears, plain $4.90@5, delivered TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Buyers of spring wheat flour 
showed more interest late last week, but 
for the period as a whole, business was far 
from impressive. Individual orders generally 
were small in size, mostly single to two 
carlots, and orders for 5,000 sacks or more 
were the exception. Flour buyers generally 
are in two classes and apparently about 
equally divided—those who are of the opin 
ion that prices have touched bottom and 
those who believe lower. values could re- 
sult some time during the crop year. Those 
in the first category generally are pretty 
well covered to the end of the calendar 
year and their takings currently are lim- 
ited to small amounts for the purpose of 
maintaining inventories. Those in the latter 
category naturally are buying ‘flour only 
as it is needed. Consequently, this ac- 
counts for the moderate total business. 

Last week's sales amounted to 40% of 
capacity, a 8s 16% the previous week 
and 57% a year ago. Shipments last week 
represented 88% of capacity, against 73%. 

Shipping directions on old bakery flour 
orders were reported very good by mill- 
ing companies whose plants were in op- 
eration. The same was true on family flour 
orders, but new business in the latter 
field remained on the light side. Settlement 
of the strike was announced over the week- 
end, but several days will be required for 
plant clean-up and fumigation, so that ac- 
tual production may not reach full stride 
until late this week. 

Minneapolis mills last week turned out 
flour representing 25% of capacity, against 
32% the previous week and 109% a year 
ago. For the entire Northwest, production 
last week was 62% of capacity, against 
69% the previous week and 98% a year ago. 

Export trade in springs was of limited 
volume, with wheat costs making it diffi- 
cult for mills to compete with lower priced 
flour in other sections of the country. Vir- 
tually all of the recent foreign business 
has been placed in the Southwest. The PMA 
bought flour last week for West Coast 
shipment and buying for East Coast and 
Gulf delivery is expected to follow in about 
normal sequence, 

Quotations Oct. 18: standard patent $5.80 
5.85, short patent $5.90@5.95, high glu- 
ten $6.15@6.25, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.60. first clear $5.30 

, Second clear $4.50@4.75, whole wheat 

5. sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Bakery 
flour business lagged the past week. Fam- 
ily sales improved slightly. Shipping direc 
tions were satisfactory. Mills worked six 
days at full capacity. Export flour sales 
were small. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: A lull in the flour market con 
tinues as current demand is at very low 
ebb. Sales were confined to small: scat- 
tered lots as buyers showed a distinct lack 
of interest in entering the market, particu- 
larly to cover future needs. Directions were 
fair to good. Family flour sales showed a 
slight improvement, although these were 
confined chiefly to small lots. Deliveries 


were fair. Quotations Oct. 16: spring top 
patent $5.75@5.85, standard patent $5.65@ 
5.75, first clear $5.30@5.60; family flour 
$6.95; hard winter short patent $5.38@ 
56.55, 95% patent $5.28@5.45, first clear 
$4.98; soft winter short patent $6.15@6.70, 
standard patent $5.30@6.35, first clear $5.65 
@ 


St. Louis: Local mills report new business 
as rather slow and that buyers are very 
indifferent. Inquiries are few. Ideas of val- 
ues between seller and buyer vary resulting 
in light bookings. Sales that have been 
made are for small lots for spot and prompt 
shipment. Sellers are not pressing for new 
contracts. Bakery and family trade are 
standing firm for lower values to make re- 
placements. There is a good. demand for 
clears from all directions, but offerings are 
limited and prices are holding firm. Jobbers 
report buyers are showing very little inter- 
est, drawing on their stocks rather than 
making new commitments at present prices. 
Shipping directions are good. Prices for hard 
and soft patents and clears are steady to 
5¢ off. Spring wheat patent and clears are 
5¢ up to 5¢ lower. 

Central states mills say there is no 
change. Large and small bakers are still 
waiting for easier prices before putting in 
stocks. They lack confidence in present val- 
ues. Shipping directions are good. Prices 
are steady to 5¢ bag lower. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Oct. 16, in 100-1lb. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6.40, or- 
dinary $5.40, top hard $6.65, ordinary $5.40; 
bakers flour, cake $6.30, pastry $5.30, soft 
straight $5.35, soft clear $5.25; hard winter 
short patent $5.40, standard patent $5.30, 
clears $4.95; spring wheat short patent 
$5.60, standard $5.60, clears $5.40, low pro- 


tein $4.75. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The flour market continues to be 
dull, and although flour is sold every dv. 
sales are made up mostly of small individu- 
al orders for shipment within 30 to 60 days. 
Clears are in good demand and are firm. 
Retail bakers report that the sales volume 
thus far in October has not come up to the 
anticipated level. 

Quotations Oct. 16, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $6.35@6.*' 
standard $5.95@6.00, first clear $5.35@5.40- 
hard winter standard $6.05, hard winter first 
clear $5.40; soft winter short patent $50 
soft winter straight $5.40, soft winter jirst 
clear $5.05. 

New York: With two holidays in the week 
and a featureless market, flour buying was 
listless. The only business reported consisted 
of light to moderate takings of southwest- 
erns by larger bakers. Most buyers marked 
time, preferring to use up previous orders. 
Chain bakers have supplied their needs 
through November and December and were 
not inquiring. Jobbers were also sufficiently 
booked. Shipping directions were lighter, 
but with Buffalo mills filling much of the 
Minneapolis capacity, shipments were slow 
and this falling off was not unwelcome by 
mills. Cake flours were tighter as mills did 
not press for business. 

Flour prices were 
previous week's close, 

Quotations Oct. 16: spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $6.25@6.55, standard 
patents $5.95@6.20, clears $5.65@5.75; south- 
western short patents $5.95@6.05, standard 
patents $5.75@5.95; soft winter straights 
$5.50@6.05. 

Boston: Flour trading continued extreme- 
ly dull in the Boston market this week, 
with most dealers expecting the market 
to stay in the current rut until after the 
national election. Quotations were slightly 
higher in most lines during the week but 
definitely not as a result of buying activity. 
Springs are 5@15¢ higher, while hard win- 
ters showed gains of 5¢. Soft wheat flours 
are irregular, but fluctuations were quite 
limited. 

teports from mill centers of a large chain 
buying up to January failed to stimulate 
local operations, which is more or less un- 
usual as reports of this nature have gen- 
erally tended to stimulate buying in all 
segments of the trade. Most buyers here 
believe the big crop will have a downward 
effect on prices. 

Small bakers report that business is very 
slow, with consumers buying only a frac- 
tion of the goods bought in the comparable 
period last year. 

Quotations Oct. 16: spring short patents 
$6.10@6.35, standards $5.95@6.25, high glu- 
ten $6.25@6.60, first clears $5.65@5.85, hard 
winter short patents $5.95@6.20, standards 
$5.80@6, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.36@ 
6.61, east soft winter straights $5.55@6.10, 
high ratio $6.30@7.10, family $7.24@7.30. 

Philadelphia: The local flour market is 
giving a lucid performance of going no- 
where in particular in the midst of small 
turnover and a general lack of interest in 
current proceedings by the bakery trade. 
An additional deterrent to purchases re- 
cently has been the occurrence of the Jew- 
ish holidays. Some bakers had indicated 
they would rather hold back and place 
orders right after the religious observances, 
but thus far they have done nothing toward 
fulfilling their announced intentions. 

As a result, very little flour is changing 
hands in this area, and prices have virtual- 
ly no incentive to move in either direction 
The general list is mostly unchanged from 
the levels of a week earlier, with spring 
family posting the ‘lone variation and that 
only a 10¢ advance. 

Mill representatives say interest has 
perked up among the larger consumers, al- 
though this improvement in inquiry has 
resulted in little booking since buyers’ ideas 
on price are well below those currently 
posted. 

Jobbers also report a slight acceleration 
in hand-to-mouth buying by those who 
failed to take supplies earlier. But here 
again, it is a story of reluctance to pz) 
what is being asked for the commodity 

Slightly disturbing to those who have 
been freely predicting that the over-all 


about 5¢ over the 
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price structure would display further weak. 
ness before very long is the failure of mills 
to lower their quotations in the hope of 
attracting sufficient orders to insure extend. 
ed running time. Consequently, the behavior 
of millfeed is being carefully scrutinized for 
a key to the flour trend. 

The Jewish holidays had their reflection 
in the retail sales picture, too. Volume at 
some establishments increased on speciaj 
items, while others reported a rather sharp 
dip. There is no doubt, however, that busj- 
ness as a whole leaves much to be desired 
and bakers are hoping that fall promotiona) 
efforts will produce at least a temporary 
rebound. 

While reports from nearby centers indi- 
cate a pickup in export activity, that type 
of business is just as scarce here as the 
domestic variety. Ship manifests filed the 
past week disclose that no flour left here 
during that period for a foreign port. 

Quotations Oct. 16: spring family $7 @7.25 
high gluten $6.30@6.40, short patent $6.054 
6.15, standard $5.95@6.05, first clear $5.70@ 
5.80; hard winter short patent $5.85@ 5.95. 
standard $5.75@5.85; soft winter standar¢ 
$4.85 @5.35. 

Pittsburgh: The situation in flour pur- 
chases continues to reflect a great desl of 
uncertainty. Whether flour prices wil! be 
lower later remains the uppermost thought 
in both the bakers’ and jobbers’ minds 
Again, their ability to get flour speedily, if 
they need it urgently, is a factor making 
for buying hesitancy in this market. Job- 
bers and bakers continued to buy onl) for 
fill-ins during the past week. Some mill rep- 
resentatives, although they are in the min 
ority, still state they are selling a re:son- 
able amount of flour. Others state they are 
very much disappointed in the flour pur- 
chases of bakers and jobbers. One and 
two car lots and also many smaller amounts 
of flour were sold the past week over wide- 
ly scattered territory. Sale of Kansas flow 
was small with spring wheat filling «bon: 
90% of demands. Family patent sales picked 
up slightly, reflecting good retail deniand 
Soft wheat flour sales the past week also 
show a small increase, Directions are onl) 
fair. More inquiries are made for flour 
prices. Flour prices show little change 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh Oct. 16: 100- 
lb. cottons: hard winter bakers standard 
patent $5:60@5.73, medium patent $5.65/ 
5.78, short patent $5.75 @5.83; spring wheat 
patent $5.60@5.73, medium patent $5.654@ 
6.20, short patent $5.90@6.25; high eluten 
$6.30@6.55; clears $5.60@5.85; family pat- 
ent, advertised brands $7@7.25; other brands 
$6.25@6.90; pastry and cake flours $5.504@ 


6.20. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales are at a very 
low ebb in this territory with no _ sug- 
gestion of improvement in the face of con- 
tinued firmness of the market. The ma 
jority of bakers are operating on very 
light stocks, and only replenishing when 
forced to do so. Interest in future hook 
ings is limited. Bakery flour buying is on 
a hand-to-mouth basis with small bal 
ances remaining on past bookings. Cracker 
and cookie bakers are showing a little in 
terest, since their contracts have receded 
to the point that they are being forced to 
purchase. Some small lots of hard winters 
are being worked, but northern’ springs 
are enjoying the better demand. Shipping 
directions are still about 45% below nor 
mal, with bakers and jobbers continuing to 
operate on a conservative basis. Soft win 
ters from central states continue to bene- 
fit from the price differential under Pa 
cific Coast cake flours. There is an in- 
creased interest in export inquiries, and 
heavy purchases are reported by Italy, 
the East Indies and the Netherlands. In 
quiries from South America are compara 
tively light, with no sales reported 

Quotations Oct. 16, carlots, delivered, 
packed in multiwall paper bags: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.60% 5.80, 
standard $5.35@5.55, first clear $4.95% 5.20 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.85% 
6.05, standard $5.70@5.85, first clear $5.35 
@5.45, high gluten $6.15@6.35; soft heat 
short patent $5.60@5.75, straight $5” 5.25 
first clear $4.50@4.75, high ratio cake $5.90 
@6.25; Pacific Coast cake $6.80@7, jastry 
$5.90@6. 

All barge 
20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: New flour business continues te 
be scattered, with relatively small v« lume 
of trading generally reported. Some bak- 
ers who are described as being o1 the 
verge of booking, apparently still dd» not 
feel that the time is ripe for stepping 
out, as they believe prices will be more 
attractive. New buying is mostly confined 
to necessary cars to meet requireme: ts 0 
shorter periods. Shipping directions from 
bakers are quiet to only fair. 

Wholesale grocers who are not stil co’ 
ered are buying to meet immediate ceds 
taking on a.car at a time and ving 
specifications with the order. Former ook 
ings are lasting longer than some | nticl 
pated so incentive to buy is rather low 
Specifications were lighter the past week 

Blenders are also still concentrati:s 
past bookings and show very litt in 
terest in placing new ones. 

Prices were unchanged from last w: 'K 4 
dewn the line. 

Quotations Oct. 16: 
ten $6.45@6.70 
5 short 


shipments from Minne. polis 


spring high glu 
standard patent 15@ 
patent $6.25@6.55, first cleat 
hard winter standard atent 
; short patent $5.95@6.25_ first 
clear $4.85@5.40; hard winter family flou! 
$6.10@7.20; soft wheat family $6.40: 7.5! 
soft wheat first clear $4.95@5.20; ast! 
flour $5.65@5.85; cake flour $6.55 76.5" 
self-rising flour 12@13¢ sack over plait 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: The trade remained dull, w!! 
some terminal millers running close \o t 
border line and facing the likelihood 
further production curtailment as_ the! 
storage space is about plugged, and in the ab- 
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sence of any water movement, they are hard 
pressed to keep running. Reports from Ta- 
coma indicate that although that port 
js nominally open, since it is manned by 
AFL longshoremen, the labor situation there 
is cloudy and work is progressing at a 
very slow pace. Thus shipments from that 
port are slow, even when possible. Prices 
were about unchanged, although there was 
talk that high protein blends would ad- 
vance next week. Family patent $6.80, 
bluestem $6.14, bakery $6.24, pastry $5.80. 

Portland: The government came into the 
market for export flour for the first time 
in weeks, but mills offered so little that 
a second request was made. Early in the 
week mills offered only 30,000 sacks. Some 
mills did not offer due to strike condi- 


tions. Wheat is more difficult to get 
owing to the embargo and mills feared 
that they could not deliver by Nov. 15. 
There is no change in the strike situ- 
ation, consequently general conditions are 
more stifling than ever. A few of the 
smaller interior mills are closed, others 
have curtailed operations. Domestic book- 


ings continue of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. 
Quotations Oct. 16: high gluten $6.33, all 


Montana $6.18, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.95, bluestem: bakers $6.10, cake $7.10, 
pastry $6.01, whole wheat 100% $5.70, 


graham $5.35, cracked wheat $5.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: There have been no 
new bookings by Canadian mills for export 
business, and although the large mills are 
still working at full capacity, some of the 


smaller Ontario mills have been forced to 
cut their operating time. Numerous inquir- 
ies are being received but no bookings ma- 


terialize. Shortage of American dollars on 
the part of buyers and lower American 


prices are two of the disadvantages con- 
fronting Canadian mills. Domestic demand 
is very poor. Bakers apparently stocked up 
in July fearing an upward revision of 


prices when the new U.K. price became 
effe e and are now using this flour. Some 
export shipments are going to Lebanon. 


Quotations, Oct. 16: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10; 
bake $8, in 98's cotton, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For ex- 


port to U.K., government regulation flour 
$14.65 per 280-lb. for shipment to end of 
December, Halifax or Saint John. 

Biscuit manufacturers are now stocked to 
the end of year, and retail demand for 
winter wheat flour is slow. No new export 
business is being booked. Quotations Oct. 14: 
$10.50 bbl. in second hand cottons, f.o.b. 
Montreal. Export $5.75 bbl. in jutes, f,a,s. 
Halifax or Saint John. 

There are no deliveries of winter wheat, 
but mills have sufficient stocks on hand for 
some time. Quotations Oct. 16: $2.20 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week topped 246,000 bbl. and in- 
cluded more than 200,000 for the U.K. The 
remainder was made up of small lots for 
humerous destinations, including the Philip- 
pines and West Indies. Domestic trade is on 
a fair scale, and mills are operating to 
capacity. Supplies continue to move freely. 
Quotations Oct. 16: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $9.25 cottons, 
second patents $8.75, second patents to 
bakers $8.25. 

Vancouver: The majority of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific normally offering 
a market for Canadian flour are now either 
stocked up with supplies or have not the 
necessary funds to purchase in this mar- 
ket, a survey of the trade reveals. 

The main Canadian outlet across the Pa- 
cific, the Philippine Islands, is reported 
to be heavily overstocked with flour at 
present, the result of extremely heavy pur- 
chases not only in Canada but also from 


U.S. mills, and they will n6ét be interested 
in any new offerings until late in the year. 

China buyers, while very much interested 
in any kind of Canadian flour offers, sim- 
ply are unable to arrange the necessary 
dollar credits. This even epplies to the 
Hong Kong market, which is the main 


transshipment point for 
the East Indies. 

As far as the Hawaiian Islands are con- 
cerned, the amount of business coming 
to Canadian mills as a result of the ship- 
ping tieup at.U.S. Pacific ports has been 
very disappointing. Honolulu buyers de- 
Manded, and received, specially enriched 
flour according to U.S. standards. However, 
this concession on the part of Canadian 
mills failed to bring in anything like the 
Volume of business expected. 

The trade here continues to find the 
upset Canadian-Italian flour deal the big- 
8est topic of discussion. Domestic flour 


both China and 


trade continues quiet. Buyers are reported 
to be fairly well stocked with supplies, 
and dealers have ample supplies on hand 
for all needs. Store sales are still on the 


slow side. Prices are unchanged at the 
ceilings re-imposed in July. Cash car quo- 
tations for 98’s cottons as of Oct. 16: first 
Patents $9.15, with small lots $9.65; bakers 
Patents $8.65. Western cake and pastry 
flour $9.95, with Ontario grinds $13. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
boints in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

9 9 


F 2 2 9 16 
our mills . 6,634 11,433 11,126 *3,000 
*Three mills. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SOME AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
AREAS GET NEEDED RAIN 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA— 
Good rains have improved crop 
prospects in Western Australia and in 
the northern and central parts of 
New South Wales, according to S. M. 
Kimpton of W. S. Kimpton & Sons, 
Melbourne flour milling concern. 

However, a large wheat growing 
area in southern New South Wales 
and northern Victoria which has not 
yet had a really good spring rain, 
and already crops are deteriorating. 
Unless rain comes almost immediate- 
ly, losses in this area will be serious, 
Mr. Kimpton adds. In South Aus- 
tralia the crop in the main wheat 
growing areas is fairly satisfactory, 
but the northern marginal areas are 
very dry and urgently require rain. 

Mr. Kimpton also reports that al- 
though it is too early to give an ac- 
curate estimate of the probable yield, 
one preliminary forecast places the 
wheat crop at 170 million bushels. 
This would represent a reduction of 
55 million bushels from last year’s 
record crop but above the 10-year 
average of 150 million bushels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMY EXPORTS OF FLOUR 
2,564,140 SACKS IN JULY 


WASHINGTON—Exports of USS. 
flour under the Department of the 
Army Civilian Supply Program dur- 
ing July amounted to 2,564,140 sacks, 
against 3,494,693 sacks in June and 
2,324,210 in July a year ago, accord- 
ing to statistics released by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. These ex- 
ports are in addition to all other 
government and private flour exports. 

Exports of wheat under the army 
program during July totaled 20,783,- 
382 bu., against 12,854,277 in June 
and 11,997,604 in July a year ago. 

For the first five months of the 
calendar year, flour exports under the 
army program totaled 15,687,206 
sacks and wheat 69,655,159 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNIFORM MEASURE FOR GRAIN 


The Chicago Board of Trade was 
responsible for establishing univer- 
sal uniform weights and measures 
for the marketing of grain 94 years 
ago. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Oct. 9, 
1948, and Oct. 11, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000's 


omitted): Canadian 

7-American— -—in bond—, 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

9, 11, 9, 11, 

1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat. ..... 214,646 170,677 888 ee 
OOOS wiccsces 1,527 8,195 ee a 
Sane 17,077 27,518 806 117 
. BAS 4,344 4,071 534 10 
i ee 19,795 28,456 90 3 
Flaxseed 18,274 6,930 oe . 
Soybeans .... 710 187 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Oct. 9 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 102,000 (14,000) bu.; 





corn 49,000 (612,000); oats 188,000 (none); 
rye 10,000 (14,000); barley 282,000 (none). 
MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Oct. 9 and 16: 

BRAN— Oct. 9 Oct. 16 
October . $....@%39.75 $41.00@ 41.20 
November ; -»-@t39.75 «+. .@*40.60 
December ... 39.60@ 40.00 40.55@ 40.90° 
January ...... 39.75@ 40.40 40.65@ 41.00 
February ..... 39.80@ 40.65 40.80@ 41.25 
oo eee 40.00@ 40.50 40.85@ 41.50 

SHORTS— 
October ...... §....@t49.25 «+++@*50.00 
November .... 45.50@ 46.00 46.50@ 47.00 
December -. 44.00@ 44.75 44.00@ 45.25 
January ...... 43.50@ 44.25 43.50@ 44.156 
February - 43.75@ 44.75 44.25@ 45.25 
March ...... . 44.00@ 45.50 44.75@ 46.00 
Sales (tons) .. 72 360 


*Bid. tSale. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v [sere erreecsneament 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


Sales manager for large central states 
mill offering hard winter and spring 
wheat flour to the bakery trade, Ac- 
quaintance with trade and familiarity 
with buying habits in central and east- 
ern states important. Give full details 
as to qualifications. All inquiries en- 
tirely confidential. 

Address 9673, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 





POSITION WANTED AS SECOND MILLER 
—in any size hard wheat mill—Northwest 
or Southwest location. Available immedi- 
ately. Address 9688, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 


AVAILABLE: 


GENERAL 
SALES 
MANAGER 


20 years’ experience sales, 
promotion and advertising 
of family, bakery and export 
flours, mill and commercial 
feeds, packaged flour mixes. 
With country’s largest multi- 
mill organizations. Box 9693, 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Vv 








FOR SALE—NEW, STILL IN CRATE, RE- 
bolt sifter for 300-bbl. mill, built by Nor- 
vell Williams. Very reasonably priced. 
New, still in crate, 75 H.P. Allis-Chalmers 
Motor, 3,600 R.P.M., 220 or 440. 3 High 
Mill 9x18 shell bearing rolls, excellent 
condition. Onawa Milling Co., Onawa, lowa. 





MACHINERY WANTED 

Vv } 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











MILLS FOR SALE 
v } 


GIESSING FLOUR MILLS, FARMINGTON, 
Mo., for sale. 75 miles southeast of St. 
Louis. 800 cwt. diesel power, 100,000 bu. 
elevator storage. Write Royal, Barry- 
Carter Mills, Inc., P. O. Box 68, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
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NEW RECORD IN SALES 
REPORTED BY LANGENDORF 


SAN FRANCISCO—Operations of 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., for 
the fiscal year ended June 26 resulted 
in record sales of $34,234,068, an in- 
crease of $6,534,253 over the preced- 
ing fiscal year, reflecting additional 
volume resulting from the acquisi- 
tion of Barbara Ann Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, and price adjustments, ac- 
cording to the firm’s recent annual 
report. Net profit of $806,940, after 
provision of $186,000 for adjustment 
of flour purchase commitments, was 
equal to $5.49 a share on the class B 
stock after class A dividends. Preced- 
ing year’s net profit was $983,346, or 
$7.08 a share on the class B stock. 

“The decrease in net profit as com- 
pared with the preceding year,” Stan- 
ley S. Langendorf, president, ex- 
plained, “reflected unpredictable fluc- 
tuations in the price of raw materials. 
During the year the company con- 
tracted for flour for delivery and 
use in the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year. A subsequent drastic de- 
cline in the market prices and conse- 
quent inventory adjustments resulted 
in a charge of $186,000 against last 
year’s earnings. This adjustment of 
flour prices, however, has benefited 
operations for the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year, reflecting a sub- 
stantial improvement over the corre- 
sponding quarter a year ago.” 

The company’s modernization, 
program, which has increased the ca- 
pacity of several plants and “resulted 
in increased efficiency and economy 
of operation,” is now nearing com- 
pletion, Mr. Langendorf said. 

Capital. expenditures of $1,256,757 
for replacement and improvements 
were $733,650 in excess of allowance 
for depreciation and amortization of 
leasehold improvements. Despite sub- 
stantial capital expenditures during 
the year, net working capital as of 
June 26, amounting to $1,498,373, 
showed an increase of $2,017, as com- 
pared with the close of the preceding 
fiscal year. Current assets as of June 
26 amounted to $3,256,337, while cur- 
rent liabilities totaled $1,757,964. 
Ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities was 1.85 to 1, against 1.74 
to 1 at the close of the preceding year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR ADDS STORAGE 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Farmers Cooperative Elevator at 
Sterling, Kansas, will more than 
double its capacity before the next 
harvest, it was announced by Willard 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 

The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED 


By Large Soft Wheat Mill 


DISTRIBUTOR — BROKER 


For Cake - Pie - Cookie 
Flours — New York Metro- 
politan Area 








Address 9694 
The Northwestern Miller 
23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 





Humphreys, manager. A 200,000-bu. 
addition, which will give a capacity 
of 345,000 bu., will be erected. Con- 
struction will begin in February or 
early March. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. R. PERKINSON APPOINTED 


DALLAS—L. R. Perkinson was re- 
cently appointed vice president of 
the Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., 
here, succeeding W. A. Howard, who 
has resigned, according to a recent 
announcement by Julius H. Pearl- 
stone, president of the company. Mr. 
Perkinson joined the firm in 1932 as 
a stenographer, and has held various 
official positions since 1942. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN MEN TRIUMPH AT 
KANSAS CITY GOLF PARTY 


KANSAS CITY—Grain men barely 
squeaked out a victory over repre- 
sentatives of the feed industry at the 
annual Columbus Day golf party of 
the Kansas City Feed Club Oct. 12 
at Indian Hills Country Club. Aver- 
age score of the winning grain mem- 
bers was 95.03 strokes, while feed- 
men had 95.47. 

Low gross prize winner was J. B. 
Gregg, Morrison - Gregg - Mitchell 
Grain Co. More than 50 golfers par- 
ticipated in the tournament. 

Dinner was served in the evening 
to 105 persons, after which draw 
prizes were awarded by the club 
president, Loyd O. Selders, Spear 
Mills, Inc. 

Colored movies of the golfers in 
action were taken by Jerry Parks, 
J. P. Parks Co. The films will be 
shown at the November meeting of 
the club at the Hotel President. The 
entertainment committee also an- 
nounced that a Christmas dinner- 
dance will be held at the Hotel Presi- 
dent in December. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


THREE SPEAKERS NAMED 
FOR CONVENTION OF ABA 


CHICAGO—Three featured speak- 
ers for the American Bakers Assn. 
convention, scheduled for Nov. 3-6 at 
the Stevens Hotel, have been an- 
nounced by the ABA. 

Walter Hoadley, Federal Reserve 
Board, Chicago, will discuss general 
business conditions ‘‘that would make 
a “Tomorrow—unlimited’ for all in- 
dustries as well as the baking indus- 
try” during the morning session on 
Nov. 4. 

Morris Sayre, president of Corn 
Products Refining Co., has been 
scheduled to speak on the morning 
program of Nov. 5. 

Final speaker at the Nov. 6 session 
will be Dr. Kenneth McFarland, su- 
perintendent of schools, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Sponsored by General Motors, 
Dr. McFarland will discuss public re- 
lations possibilities for bakers. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS MEET 
MINNEAPOLIS—Ray Thelen, 

Standard Brands, Inc., was the fea- 
tured speaker of the evening dur- 
ing the first fall meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minneapolis at the 
Dutch Treat Cafe Oct. 12. Discus- 
sions and programs devoted to sani- 
tation, sales promotion and baked 
goods quality are scheduled for fur- 
ther meetings. 
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Mill Sanitarians 
Hold Two-Day 
Meeting in Chicago 


CHICAGO — More than 50 flour 
mill sanitarians attended a two-day 
conference held Oct. 11-12 at the 
Sherman Hotel under the sponsor- 
ship of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. Roy K. Durham, director of the 
federation’s technical service depart- 
ment, was in charge of the meeting, 

The purpose of the gathering was 
to make possible the interchange of 
information by those directly in 
charge of mill sanitation. No formal 
addresses were given, the sessions 
being niore in the form of round- 
table discussions. 

Donald Spencer of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, told the men 
that his bureau was handicapped by a 
lack of funds and recommended that 
the sanitarians stimulate research 
for a safe rodenticide for mice and 
rats. Mr. Spencer said that it is his 
opinion that the government will 
legislate against the-use of rodenti- 
cides similar to ‘1080’ because of 
their extreme toxicity. 

George P. Larrick, Food and Drug 
Admiaistration, Federal Security 
Agency, told the men of the factors 
considered by the FDA in reaching a 
decision about filing formal libel ac- 
tions against milling companies for 
violations of the Pure Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. The five factors 
mentioned by Mr. Larrick included: 
Whether the mill was using reason- 
able precautions to avoid purchasing 
wheat carrying insect infestation; 
whether the mill is “abreast of the 
times” in its sanitation program; 
what are the mill’s sanitation pro- 
cedures; whether the milling machin- 
ery is capable of being cleaned and 
whether it is cleaned, and whether 
an adequate fumigation program is 
maintained; and finally, whether the 
method of handling and storing the 
flour before shipment is adequate. 

Dr. E. G. Bayfield, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, was chairman of a 
committee appointed by Mr. Durham 
to consider the advisability of form- 
ing a permanent organization of mill 
sanitarians. The committee included 
John Giertz, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; A. W. Gust, Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver; Prof. D. 
A. Wilbur, department of entomology, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
and W. L. Haley, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

The committee reported back that, 
in its opinion, organization of a for- 
mal association was not advisable at 
this time. It did, however, recom- 
mend that similar meetings be called 
when there was sufficient need. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHIEF U.S. CROP 


Corn is the number one grain crop 
of the nation, covering about one out 
of every four acres planted. 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Columbus 
Portland 
Galveston 
Enid 





Buffalo 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


New York 


OFFICES 
Nashville 
Enid Galveston 
Minneapolis 


Portland 
Davenport San Francisco 
o Vancouver, B. C. 


Peoria 
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44 The flour buyer who is looking for 
bargains should look not at the price 
but at the quality. What good is a 
little cheaper price balanced against 
the loss of a customer. Top quality 
is always a bargain. “7 
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THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 
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Tens IN QUALITY — 


BUILD BIGGER SALES WITH 
THIS FAMOUS BRAND TRIO 
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BIG VALYE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Write, wire or phone our 
nearest representative or 
contact us direct. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICE; 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 


GENERAL FOODS ISSUES 
CORPORATION HISTORY 


NEW YORK—A 40-page history of 
the General Foods Corp. has recent- 
ly been reJeased under the title ‘“Fam- 
ily Alburt.” The publication is in- 
tended to review the beginnings of 
the various companies that make up 
the corporation. 

The organization of the Postum Ce- 
real Co., Battle Creek, Mich., in 1896 
marked the beginning of the General 
Foods organization, but it was not 
until 30 years later that the Postum 
company began to branch out into 
other fields in the cereal industry. 
In 1925 Jell-O became affiliated, fol- 
lowed by other companies and prod- 
ucts representing many different food 
fields. The company states that in 
1929 the name of the company was 
changed to the General Foods Corp. 
“to reflect the diversified nature of 
its business.” 


The booklet reviews the history of 
each section of the corporation in 
the order in which they became mem- 
bers of the “family.” Approximately 
two pages, with illustrations, are 
devoted to each of the products and 
companies, such as the various Post 
products, Iglehart Bros., Minute Tapi- 
oca, Franklin Baker, Walter: Baker, 
Log Cabin Syrup, La France, Max- 
well House, Calumet, Birds Eye-Sni- 
der, General Seafoods, Certo, Dia- 
mond Crystal, Colonial Salt and many 
other well-known trade names in the 
industrial and home food fields and in 
various associated industries such as 
dairies, soft drinks and dog foods. 

The final section of the album dis- 
cusses the overseas and New York 
headquarters of the company, ending 
by paying tribute to the company’s 
stockholders and workers. 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








expeditious handling. 


FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 


eastern markets, are assured personalized, 








The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W. M. SLAVIK, General Freight Agent, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Cc. L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 





22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 














““WINGOLD” 


I J 
“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
‘FOR QUALITY” 


Clear “Boxer” 


Wuite Rye 
Pure Licut RYE 


FLOURS 
of ‘Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 


“Bay STATE” “WINONA” 


Rye Flours 


MepiuMm RYE Dark RYE 
SpeciaL MepruM RYE 


“STRONGFELLOW” 


Rye Meal Coarse, Mevium-Fine 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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(Continued from page 22) 


making reasonably good money in 
recent years, and that, of course, is 
their chief concern. 

Based upon previous observation, 
we do not believe that salesmen will 
improve their positions by joining 
unions. They are doing a type of work 
the results of which rest almost en- 
tirely upon their individual effort. 
Their income is based upon the vol- 
ume of their sales, and that is some- 
thing for which they alone are re- 
sponsible. We cannot imagine this 
becoming a serious problem in the 
flour distributing industry. 


Mark-Ups Being Studied 
fe) 


With steadily advancing costs of 
operation facing flour jobbers and 
wholesale grocers, they are confront- 
ed with the necessity of watching 
their mark-ups more closely than 
ever before. Price competition from 
chain store organizations is also caus- 
ing trouble, since wholesalers must 
do everything in their power to en- 
able their retail customers to com- 
pete with these price levels. 

Under such circumstances whole- 
sale food distributors can do only 
one o! two things. Strive to maintain 
or increase their volume of business, 
or concentrate their sales efforts on 
those items which provide the best 
profit for them. In either instance 
flour is a product that should be 
pushed. It is in constant demand, and 
the profit margin it yields is reason- 
able. Circumstances such as_ these 
must be considered carefully under 
today's business conditions. 


Change Marches On 
) 


While we are not too familiar 
with many other industries, never- 
theless it seems to us that flour job- 
bers and wholesale grocers have made 
far fewer changes in their businesses 
than have occurred in other lines of 
commercial activity. That is particu- 
larly true of selling and merchandis- 
ing, which is still carried on in about 
the same way as it was many years 
ago. 

Naturally change is not necessarily 
valuable merely for the sake of 
change, and experience must be the 
basis upon which a distributing busi- 
ness is operated. At the same time 
altered conditions in the business 
world invariably makes some prac- 
tices out of date, and they must be 
replaced with modern methods. 

It would be an excellent plan for 
all wholesale flour and other food 
distributors to examine their business 
and trade practices every so often 
to see if there may be a better way 
of doing business. If there is, it should 
be adopted at once. If there isn’t, the 
distributors will at least have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing they are con- 
ducting their businesses to the best 
of their ability. 

= = 


Specials Are Disappearing 
fe) 


From what we read about the re- 
tail food business, the habit of offer- 
ing “specials” at certain times of the 
Week is disappearing. Retailers are 
trying to even out their sales over the 
entire week, rather than concentrate 
them in a couple of days. They are 
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trying to convince consumers that 
their prices are equally fair at all 
times, which is as it should be. 

It seems to us that this theory 
should also apply to the wholesale 
grocery trade. We do not believe that 
“special deals’ fool any one. Certain- 
ly retail grocers are _ intelligent 
enough to know that they pay for 
what they get. If they get an extra 
case “free” they should realize that 
the gift is figured in the original 
price. 

It would be better for all concerned 
if flour and other foods were sold 
strictly on the basis of their merit 





FLOUR 





ted 
FLOUR: € 


and cost factors without resorting 
to any so-called special deals. Clean- 
cut merchandising along this line in- 
variably pays in the long run. 


The Consumer Attitude 
oO 


The amount of publicity that has 
been given by newspapers and radio 
commentators to the bumper crops 
that have been produced this year, 
together with expressions by certain 
government officials, cannot help but 
make an impression on consumers. 


R 





55 


Because of political reasons some offi- 
cials have openly declared that the 


price of breadstuffs should be re- - 


duced. 

As business men know, this is im- 
possible under existing expenses. La- 
bor costs, from the farm worker 
right through every other phase of 
getting wheat from the field to the 
consumer’s table in the form of flour 
and its finished products, make price 
reductions out of the question. Freight 
charges are higher, taxes are high, 
and, indeed, one could continue this 
type of comment almost indefinitely. 

Wholesale flour distributors are, 
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BECAUSE . . . VICTOR is a QUALITY line that builds 









more and more enthusiastic users year after year. 


FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


















BECAUSE . . . VICTOR smart, colorful packaging means 
eye-catching, selling displays. 
BECAUSE 


cooperation is constantly at work making new and better 
VICTOR users. 


VICTOR merchandising and advertising 


CORN PRODUCTS 
CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 


BECAUSE . . . the VICTOR line is a complete line and 
CEREALS — ; ; 
FARINA you can buy in mixed car shipments — which means lower 


WHEAT CEREAL inventory investment and balanced inventory. 


FEEDS D . Z 
FOR POULTRY HAO’ 
FOR HOGS 
FOR CATTLE fo get more facts 


— CEREALS — FEEDS... 
and VICTOR prices. 
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Let our Specialists 
help YOU... 


...-A Woods representative is more than a 


salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 


manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 


He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 


product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 


... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 


Woods specialist about any phase of your 


packaging operation! 
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Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal * Toronto + Otfawa + Welland * Winnipeg * Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1057 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





Grain hia Shippers and Exporters 


( WINNIPEG - CANADA 1 
“YORK” “NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ eer ae =e 
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SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 


Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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therefore, caught between the public- 
ity that indicates that food prices 
should be lower, and the hard fact 
that costs won’t permit this. The 
situation should be explained to the 
public at every opportunity. Adver- 
tising, of course, is the best way to 
accomplish this, but, unfortunately, 
wholesalers do little consumer ad- 
vertising. Perhaps it would be to 
their advantage if they did. 


Consult Your Salesmen 


ie) 

Salesmen for wholesale grocers and 
flour jobbers are in constant touch 
with the trade to which their employ- 
ers must sell. They know far more 
about the conditions in that trade 
than do many sales managers who are 
prone to do their work at their desk 
rather than out on the road. You 
would think, therefore, that manage- 
ment \\ould consult almost constantly 
with salesmen about the conditions 
they encounter in order to establish 
sound operating policies. 

Unfortunately, that frequently is 
not the case. Salesmen are looked 
upon <irictly as salesmen, and their 
opinions are not considered in estab- 
lishine company policies. Yet we can’t 
think of a better source of down-to- 
earth information about conditions 
in the trade than good salesmen. 
Even when a sales manager travels 
over a territory he does not get the 
factua! data from retailers as well as 
do the salesmen who know these deal- 
ers personally and talk to them week 
after week. Wholesalers should not 
overlook the value of the information 
their salesmen can give them. 

= = 


Young Men in Associations 
) 


Recently the U.S. Wholesale Gro- 
cery Assn. organized a Junior Execu- 
tive Club within the organization. 
This is an extremely intelligent move, 
and in discussing it W. A. Livingston, 
president of the association, made 
the following comment: 

“This is one of the finest things ever 
done in the association. The whole- 
sale grocery industry of the future 
will be in the hands of the young 
men of today. By providing for a 
more direct participation of the junior 
executives, the association and the 
industry will get the benefit of their 
new ideas. At the same time, these 
fellows will have the opportunity to 
get a type of broad experience in 
dealing with industry problems, 
which will be invaluable to them 
when they rise to the top in their 
companies.” 

This is something that might well 
be considered by the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors and its 
local affiliated organizations. Obvious- 
ly there is not a place for a separate 
junior executives’ group in the flour 
distributing industry, but certainly 
the older members of the organization 
should see that their younger men 
lake an active part in its affairs. 
Within the last two or three years 
there have been signs of younger men 
‘aking amore active part in the 
direction of the national organiza- 
tion, and this movement should be 
*ncouraged. It will benefit both the 
Industry and its individual members. 

= 


Local Flour Associations 
18) 


With the fall and winter season 
now well under way, many of the 
local flour associations comprising 
the bulk of the membership of the 





National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors are actively at work again. 
Some of these groups are accomplish- 
ing real results for their members, 
while others go along more or less 
without any change from year to 
year. 

Aside from their contribution to 
national affairs, the local organiza- 
tions which are accomplishing the 
most for their members are the ones 
with meetings well planned in ad- 
vance, with definite programs ar- 
ranged, usually with speakers who 
can contribute something of value to 
flour distributors. 


We have long felt that local asso- 
ciations should not meet merely for 
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the sake of meeting. Members soon 
become aware of that fact and will 
not waste their time going to such 
meetings. However, if they know an 
interesting program has been ar- 
ranged and that the meeting will give 
them something of value for their 
own businesses they almost certainly 
will attend. This fact has been espe- 
cially well demonstrated by the Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia associations. 

To be successful, a meeting must 

offer something of value to those 

attending. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SHIPPERS ELECT C. E. HAYLES 
WINNIPEG—C. E. Hayles, Cana- 

dian Consolidated Grain Co., Ltd., 
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was elected president of the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Assn. at the an- 
nual meeting here last week. K. A. 
Powell, Hallet & Carey, Ltd., was 
elected vice president. G. H. Page, 
Superior Shipping Co., Ltd., was 
named secretary, and C. C. Head, 
N. M. Patterson & Co., Ltd., was ap- 
pointed treasurer. The directors are: 
George S. Matheson, Norris Grain 
Co., Ltd.; D. G. Thomson, James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., C. H. Smith, 
Reliance Grain Co. Ltd. D. S. Jack- 
son is general manager, and H. P. 
Murphy assistant manager. Manager 
of the Fort William branch of the 
association is R. D. Milligan. 
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“Now,” she asked, “is there any man 
in the audience who would let his 
wife be slandered and say nothing? 
If so, stand up.” 

A meek-Aittle man rose to his feet. 
The lecturer glared at him. “Do you 
mean to say you would let your wife 
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be slandered and say nothing?” she 
cried. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he apologized: “I 
thought you said slaughtered.” 


¢¢¢ 


A youngster asked his father how 
wars started. 

“Well,” said his father, “suppose 
America quarreled with England 
and—” 

“But,” interrupted the mother, 
“America must never quarrel with 
England.” 

“T know,” agreed the father, “but 
I am only taking a hypothetical in- 
stance.” 

“You are misleading the child,” she 
protested. 

“No, I’m not,” shouted the father. 

“Never mind, Dad,’ put in the boy. 
“T think I know how wars start.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


“How can you cure someone of 
snoring?” 

“Easy. By good advice, cooperation, 
kindness, and stuffing an old sock in 


his mouth.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Second Floor Page Boy: Call for 
Mr. Niedlspronstrevnok, Mr. Niedl- 
spronstrevnok. 

Mr. N.: What’s the initial, please? 


¢?¢ ¢ 

George Ade had finished his after- 
dinner speech at a gathering of no- 
tables, and when he had seated him- 
self a well-known lawyer who was 
also an amateur wit, rose, shoved his 
hands deep into his trousers’ pockets, 
as was his habit, and laughingly in- 
quired of those present: 

“Doesn't it strike the company as 
a little unusual that a professional 
humorist should be funny?” 

When the laugh had subsided, Ade 
drawled out: 

“Doesn’t it strike the company as 
a little unusual that a lawyer should 
have his hands in his own pockets?” 


¢¢ ¢ 
A rural poet indited a sonnet to his 
sweetheart, entitled, “I kissed her 
sub rosa.” The compositor knew bet- 
ter than that, and set it up in print- 
er’s Latin, “I kissed her snub nosa.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘‘DorFgacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,”’ London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Jable Address: ‘‘CoveNTRY,” London 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cereal House 
58, Mark Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 

17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


W.H. Rvtherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,’’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Dipioma,"’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,’’ Dundee 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ASERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
VIGILANT" 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 











and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
LONDON, E. C. 3 Reference: 
C ar ae Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
able Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow “Witburg” Amsterdam 
H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Buy and Sell Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
Through FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
W A N I A D S Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
-+ein... Cable Address: “Jos” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address: “‘Grarns,”’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,” Haarlem 


COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“CEREALES”’ 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


N V Algemeene Huandei-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschapp) 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch Cable Address: ‘Asbjornsta” 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,” Oslo 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


94 Meent 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Johnny” Cable Address: “Flourimport” 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
OSLO, NORWAY Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN" 
Samples and offers solicited 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


FEEDSTUFFS-™.2u¢"""" 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
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A way to avoid war? 


TIME ALONE will tell whether it works. But behind 
the founding of the United Nations was the great attempt 
of our times—‘“to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war.” Knowing no one nation can ward off 
war, our country and its war-time Allies set up the UN 
on a global basis to solve problems that couid ripen into 
world catastrophe. 


Hlow successful has the United Nations been so far? 
tveryone knows about the problems and tensions that 
remain. Less well known are UN’s important accom- 


plishments. To bring these achievements to your atten- 


tion, to help the peoples of all nations to know UN 
better, October 24 has been set aside by the General 
Assembly as United Nations Day. 


Remember the day .. : October 24. It’s a day to familiar- 
ize yourself with the agency that is still man’s brightest 
hope for peace ...a day to respect its heroic efforts for 
world peace. 





